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SIMILARITY OF NAMES: ITS DANGERS AND 
INCONVENIENCES. 


-By FR, NIECKS. 


IN the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD of last December I 
treated of “Musicians of the same family name.” If, 
supposing it to be possible, completeness of treatment 
were desirable, I ought to have written a series of articles 
instead of a single one. How little exhaustive this single 
one was may be shown by a few easily and infinitely 
multipliable additional notes on the subject. It is not 
likely that any of my readers need be reminded that 
Bacon, the Lord Chancellor and philosopher, though 
credited by some people with the authorship of Shake- 
speare’s plays, is not responsible for Zhe Elements of 
Vocal Science and the Quarterly Musical Magazine, a 
book published and a periodical founded indeed by a 
Bacon, but by one who lived 200 years later, and wrote 
Richard Mackenzie, not Francis, before his surname. 
Still less probability of confusion offers the case of William 
Shakespeare, the Elizabethan dramatist, and William 
Shakespeare, the Victorian vocalist, teacher, and com- 
poser. My next instance is not equally satisfactory. 
How many times may not the twenty-five operas and 
other works of the Neapolitan Leonardo Vinci (1690— 
1731) have been attributed to the great and versatile 
Leonardo da Vinci (1452—1519), painter, sculptor, archi- 
tect, engineer, poet, musician, &c. It is hard upon poor 
Leonardo Vinci that after being prematurely deprived of 
his bodily existence—poisoned, on account of a love 
affair with a noble Roman lady, by one of her relatives, 
rumour says—he should be exposed to attacks on his 
artistic existence. Mr. E. Prout, the distinguished 
theorist, critic, and composer, may, I think, live and die 
without fear of being absorbed by S. Prout, the charming 
painter in water-colours (1783—1852). The Banisters 
are atrying set fur people with a bad memory or with 
that dangerous thing, a little knowledge. There is first 
the composer and violinist John Banister and his fiddling 
son, likewise named John, the former of whom is said to 
have been dismissed from the king’s service for the in- 
discretion of remarking in Charles II.’s hearing that the 
English violin players were superior to the French. Then 


Banister, a violoncellist, writer on music, and author of 
instruction books and exercises, from whom springs 
another Henry, happily not a Henry Joshua, but a Henry 
Charles Banister, who is no other than the now living 
professor of that name at the Royal Academy of Music, 
whose excellent text-book of music we all know, and 
whose life of Sir George Macfarren was reviewed only a 
few months ago in this paper. The Garcias, too, have 
given a good deal of trouble. The splendid singer and 
actor, fertile composer, and successful singing-master, 
Manuel del Popalo Vicente Garcia, the founder of 
probably the most remarkable family of vocalists, is often 
mixed up with his son Manuel (without the “del Popolo 
Vicente”) Garcia, the famous singing-master, inventor 
of the laryngoscope, and author of the Mémoire sur la 
voix humaine, and Traité complet du chant. The ladies 
are more easily distinguishable, at least the two famous 
sisters of the younger Manuel, who are best known by 
their husbands’ names : Maria Felicita Garcia (1808—36) 
as Malibran (from 1826) and as Malibran de Bériot 
(from March 1836) ; and Michelle Pauline Garcia (b. 1821) 
as Pauline Viardot or Viardot-Garcia. But there are also 
the wives of the elder and younger Garcia, the Christian 
name of that ofthe latter being Eugénie. Lastly we have 
to take note of the two Spanish composers of church 
music: Don Francisco Saverio Garcia (1731—1809), 
in Italy known as Lo Spagnoletto, chapel-master at 
Saragossa from 1756 ; and Mariano Garcia, born at Aviz, 
Navarre, in 1809. Thename Wagner (cartwright, wheel- 
wright) is very common in Germany. Mendel’s Muszkalis- 
ches Conversations-Lexikon mentions as many as fourteen 
musical notabilities of this name. The only one of these 
that can be sure of keeping his own is the gigantic Richard ; 
nay, literally true to the Scriptural saying that “he that 
hath, to him shall be given,” Richard Wagner gets some- 
times more than his own. I have been asked more than 
once whether the treatise on musical graces, Die mtus#- 
kalische Ornamentik, by Ernst David Wagner, is by the 
composer of Lohengrin and Der Ring des Niebelung. 
What an amount of confusion must have been caused by 
the operatic composer John Barnett (b. 1802) and his 
nephew John Francis Barnett (b. 1837), the composer of 
chamber and concert music. Mr. Joseph Bennett would 
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allow himself to be taken by surprise. Who knows 
whether in this or the other world he may not hear that 
the authorship of his poem The Dream of Jubal and his 
librettos of oratorios and cantatas has been attributed to 
Sterndale Bennett, or that of the latter’s compositions 
to him, The teachings of the past and present tend to 
impress us with the conviction that all this and much 
more is possible in the future. 

Now if it is impossible to exhaust the subject of 
“Musicians of the same family name,” it is still more 
impossible to exhaust that of “Musicians of similar 
family names.” Indeed, I shall make no attempt to be 
exhaustive, but content myself with a few indications of 
the dangers and inconveniences which, to my knowledge, 
have been experienced in this connection, or which, it is 
easy to see, may at any time be experienced. Inaccuracy 
and carelessness characterise men’s hearing and speak- 
ing, and to a not inconsiderable extent also their writing. 
No doubt, proper names are nowadays treated with more 
respect than in the olden time, when even the bearers did 
not always spell them in the same way ; but if we are no 
longer indifferent to correctness, we are as prone to 
blundering as the remotest of our ancestors, The ques- 
tion of what would be the best method of marshalling my 
facts presents considerable difficulty. Shall I group the 
names according to similarity from assonance, alliteration, 
and rhyme, or according to similarity of vowels and 
consonants, or according to initial and terminal simi- 
larity, or according to the greater or less degree of 
similarity. I am afraid all these methods would not 
only be more or less pedantic, but also totally inadequate. 
Moreover, there comes not unfrequently into play what 
we may call a psychical element--namely, sameness of 
the branch of art cultivated by the bearers of similar 
names, sameness of the time of their living, or sameness 
of other circumstances. For instance, the names of 
Corelli and Torelli differ only by one letter, but what 
makes the slight difference especially dangerous is the 
fact that these two musicians were both famous violinists, 
both distinguished composers for their instrument, both 
Italians, and both of the second half of the 17th and 
the early part of the 18th century, the former, who died 
in 1713, surviving the latter only five years. Another 
couple of the same kind are the Italian violinists and 
composers Giardini (1716—96) and Nardini (1722—93). 
The names of the Neapolitans Leo and Feo, composers 
of operas who flourished in the first half of the 18th 
century, must have proved pitfalls to many; likewise 
those of Cambert, the founder of French opera, who was 
supplanted by Lully, and Lambert, the latter’s father-in- 
law ; of the worthy Kuhnau, J. S. Bach’s predecessor at 
Leipzig, and the amiable, prolific Kuhlau ; of the musico- 
ecclesiastical historian Gerbert and the lexicographer 
Gerber ; of Reinken, the organist of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, and Reinecke, the pianist, composer, and con- 
ductor of the 19th; of Jahn, the biographer of Mozart, 
and Jahns, the biographer of Weber ; of Stephen Heller 
and Ferdinand Hiller, both composers of pianoforte 
music, the former only of this, the latter of much else 
besides; of Claudio Merulo and Cavaliere Tarquinio 
Merula, Italian organists respectively of the 16th and the 
17th century ; of the founder of Riihl’s Choral Society at 
Frankfurt and the clever writer Riehl (“ Musikalische 
Charakterképfe,” &c.) ; of Reinhard Keiser, the famous 
opera-composer and contemporary of Handel, Kaiser, 
the disciple of Gluck, and Kayser, the violinist ; of the 
pianists Charles Mayer and Leopold von Meyer, and the 
composer of Italian operas Simon Mayr (or Mayer) ; of 
Louis Antoine Julien Tooeally written Jullien), the charla- 
tan conductor and composer (“ British Army Quadrille,” 
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&c.), whose concerts made such a sensation in England 
in the fifth and the sixth decade, and Jean Lucien Adolph 
Jullien, the instructive and entertaining musical /éttérateur, 
the author of Hector Berlioz, Richard Wagner, sa vie et 
ses euvres, La Musique et les Philosophes au XVIII. 
siecle, &c. ; of the German flute-player Heindl and the 
French violoncellist and conductor Hainl; and of Pohl 
and Nohl, the thorough-going, conscientious biographer 
of Haydn and the superficial, wordy author of all sorts of 
books. 

Distance of time and difference of character are doubt- 
less a protection to William and Henry Lawes, of the 
17th century, and William Hawes of the 19th. Whether 
the latter will be able to keep his own against the Rev. 
Hugh Reginald Haweis the author of Music and Morals, 
is another question, and more than I can say and should 
like to guarantee. The. violinists Lotti (1667—1740) and 
Viotti (1753—1824) have at least time in their favour. 
A still longer interval lies between Antonio Lotti and the 
violinist Isidor Lotto (born in 1840 at Warsaw), but, Iam 
afraid, it is not long enough to prevent the resemblance 
from being fatal. Returning to England, we imagine we 
see people stumbling over Burney and Gurney, both 
names of writers on music, the former that of an historian, 
Dr. Charles’Burney (A General History of Music, 1776— 
1789, &c.), and the latter that of an esthetician, Edward 
Gurney (Zhe Power of Sound, published in 1880). Carl 
Maria Weber is so striking, well-defined, and universally- 
known a personality that his name as well as _ his 
character must be deeply engraven on the memory of 
every educated man and woman. Napoléon Henri 
Reber, the esteemed French composer and teacher of 
composition, who died in 1880, cannot be said to enjoy 
the same privilege. The possession of a striking in- 
dividuality is indeed an immense advantage, but although 
it saves a man in the long run, it does not do so always 
at the start. Think of the reckless, uncouth Berlioz and 
the exquisitely elegant De Bériot! Can you imagine 
anything more antagonistic and exclusive? No one 
could at the present day confound the two, but fifty years 
ago this happened pretty often. What pangs these 
unfortunates must have suffered when they heard of it! 
Berlioz would vent his feelings in blasphemies, De 
Bériot be struck dumb with horror. The difference 
between the names of Berlioz and De Bériot is consider- 
able, but much greater differences have not been a 
sufficient protection to the bearers of similar names. 
Reinthaler and Rheinberger may be instanced. Even 
Frescobaldi and Froberger are of the number, although 
they belong to different countries and stand to each other 
in the relation of master and pupil. Were it not that 
both these men occupied Jeading positions in the history 
of music as organists and composers, and that acquaint- 
ance with their names was more widely spread than 
familiarity with their works, the two common initial 
letters would not be enough to mislead. 

To the above examples let me yet add a short list, 
without or with brief comment, of some further similar 
surnames of musicians. Franz Brendel, the historian, 
Franz Bendel, the pianist, and Carl Bendl, the conductor 
and composer ; Ernst Pauer, the pianist, and Ernst Paur, 
the conductor ; Massé and Massenet, the French opera 
composers ; Carl Friedrich Zelter, the friend of Goethe 
and master of Mendelssohn, Leopold Alexander Zellner, 
the Viennese harmonium virtuoso and teacher of harmony, 
and Carl Heinrich Zéllner, the promoter of male choral 
societies and composer of part-songs for male voices. 
Adolf and Gustaw Jensen, composers, Gustav F, and 
Albert Jansen, writers on music, N. A. and Julius 
Janssen, respectively organist and: pianist, and J. F. F. 
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Janssens, composer ; Tommaso Baj and Giuseppe Baini, 
conductors of the Papal Chapel; Anton Reicha, the 
composer and theorist, Johann Friedrich Reichardt, the 
composer, conductor, and /ittérateur, Matthieu André 
Reichert, the flute virtuoso ; Lulli (or Lully), the Italian 
composer of French operas, and Loulié, the teacher of 
and writer on music (about 1700) ; Athanasius Kircher, 
the Jesuit and writer on music, and Theodor Kirchner, 
the composer ; Cavalieri and Cavalli, Italian composers 
respectively of the 16th and 17th centuries; J. C. Kittel, 
J. S. Bach’s pupil, and J. F. Kittl, the director of the 
Prague conservatory ; Schelble and Schelle; Perry and 
Parry ; Barri and Barry; Rolla and Rolle ; Gaspari and 
Gasparini; Barnett, Barret, and Barrett; Kretschmer 
and Kretschmar ; Schubert, Schuberth, and Schubart ; 
Bordoni and Bordogni ; Riemann and Reimann ; Lefé- 
bure, Lefebvre, and Lefévre ; Moszkowski, Noskowski, 
and other Polish names in “ kowski” ; Kerll and Kerle; 
Bazzini and Bazzino ; Caldicott and Callcott ; Berton, 
Bertin, and Bertini ; Reissmann and Weitzmann ; Linley 
and Lindley, &c., &c. 

Happy he who is in the enjoyment of a name so 
peculiar as to escape the danger of being confounded 
with another. I was going to call myself happy in this 
respect when all at once I remembered the names of 
Nikisch, the conductor, and Nietzsche, the writer, the 
latter of whom the anti-Wagnerites declared mad before, 
and the’previously admiring Wagnerites after, the publica- 
tion of his last book (Der Fall Wagner). It would be 
pleasant to be credited with Nikisch’s excellent conduct- 
ing ; but I tremble at the idea of being made responsible 
for Nietzsche’s literary extravagances. There is, however, 
another side to the question: How would these two men 
like to have this article of mine attributed to them ? 








PORTRAIT SKETCHES FROM THE LIFE. 
Edited by Biographicus Minor. 
V.—CHRISTOPH WILLIBALD GLUCK. 


AMONG the heroes of our art, Christoph Willibald Gluck 
is one of the most prominent. He was born at Weiden- 
wang, near Neumarkt, in the Upper Palatinate, on July 
2nd, 1714, his father being a forest guard in the service 
of Prince Lobkowitz. Passing over his earliest school 
and musical studies at Kamnitz and Eisenberg, we find 
him, from 1726 to 1732, at the Jesuit College of Kom- 
motau, where he received instruction in pianoforte and 
organ playing, and was a member of the choir of St. 
Ignatius’. When in 1732 he went to Prague, he had to 
make a living by teaching and playing at several churches. 
During the vacations he travelled from village to village, 
amusing the peasants with his musical performances and 
getting from them in return eggs and other products of 
their husbandry. In 1736 Gluck removed to Vienna. 
There, of course, was much to be heard that could not 
but improve and incite him. Therealso he had the good 
fortune to meet at the house of Prince Lobkowitz, Prince 
Melzi. This Italian nobleman, pleased with the young 
musician, took Gluck with him to Milan, and put him 
under the conductor, organist, and composer, Giovanni 
Battista Sammartini. After four years of study he pro- 
duced, in 1741, his first opera, Artaserse, which proved a 
success. Subsequently he wrote three more operas for 
Milan: Demofoonte (1742), Sitface (1743), and Fedra 
(1744) ; two for Venice : Demetrio or Cleonice (1742) and 
Lpermnestra (1743); one for Cremona: Artamene (1743); 
and one for Turin: Poro or Alessandro nell’ Indie (1745). 
In the last-méntioned year Gluck travelled with his 





patron, Prince Philipp Lobkowitz, by Paris to London. 
On account of the rebellion the time was the very reverse 
of favourable for a musician. Nevertheless, Gluck pro- 
duced, on January 7th, 1746, La Caduta de’ Giganti, which 
lived through five nights, and his Artamene, which lived 
through ten. If these productions can hardly be described 
as successes, the production of the pasticcio Piramo e 
Ttsbe must be called a failure. Altogether the visit to 
London was anything but gratifyingto him. On the other 
hand, it had a great influence on his future as a composer, 
and so had also his visit to Paris ; for it was the works of 
Handel and Rameau that gave the first impulse to the 
ideas which led him to those operatic reforms realised.in 
after years. Indications of the change are noticeable 
in the operas which he wrote at Vienna, where he now 
took up his abode. The music of these works was partly 
written to Italian and partly to favourite French librettos. 
Among the latter was La Rencontre imprévue, which has 
in recent times been revived in Germany under the title 
of Die Pilgrimme von Mekka. Without tarrying over 
these long-forgotten operas, let us go straight to those 
of historical and, at this time, still of living: artistic 
importance. The first of the epoch-making works was 
Orfeo e Euridice, produced in 1762, which was followed 
in 1767 by Adceste, and in 1770 by Paride ed Elena. In 
these works the Italian poet Luigi Calzabigi aided him 
in realising his ideal. Thanks to Queen Marie Antoinette, 
a pupil of his, he was able to make his way to the Paris 
Opéra. He now had Bailli de Rollet as literary co- 
adjutor. Jphigénie en Aulide (1774) opened the series 
of great successes he obtained in the French capital. In 
the same year was mounted an adaptation of Orfeo, and in 
1776 one of Adceste, after which followed in 1777 Armide, 
and in 1779 [phigénie en Tauride. The operas Cythére 
assiégée, L’ Arbre enchanté (1777), and Echo et Narctsse 
(1779) do not count for much. This completes the list 
of Gluck’s great dramatic achievements, and in dramatic 
compositions alone has he distinguished himself. In 
1779 his active career as a composer, highly successful 
pecuniarily as well as artistically, came to an end. He 
retired to Vienna, and died on November 25th, 1787. 

Gluck was heroic both in stature and conduct. He 
was tall, broad-shouldered, and altogether of an imposing 
presence. Honesty and self-confidence were striking 
features of his character. Kindly at heart, he was exact- 
ing, merciless, and uncompromising at rehearsals and 
wherever his art was concerned. Handel said of him, 
that he knew no more of. counterpoint than his cook, 
Waltz. This was, of course, a gross exaggeration, and 
moreover, applied to an early period of Gluck’s life. As 
a musician pure and simple, however, many have sur- 
passed him ; as a dramatic tone-poet, on the other hand, 
he must be allowed to be one of the foremost, must, in 
fact, be ranked with Mozart and Wagner. 

In his reform of the opera, Gluck aimed at the avoid- 
ance of virtuosic meretriciousness and the attainment 
of dramatic truth. He-himself expresses this clearly in 
the preface to A/ceste and elsewhere. “When I undertook 
to set the opera of A/ceste to music, I resolved to avoid 
all those abuses which had crept into Italian opera through 
the mistaken vanity of singers and the unwise compliance 
of composers, and which had rendered it wearisome and 
ridiculous, instead of being, as it once was, the grandest 
and most imposing stage of modern times. I endeavoured 
to reduce music to its proper function, that of seconding 
poetry by enforcing the expression of sentiment and the 
interest of the situations, without interrupting the action, 
or weakening it by superfluous ornament. My idea was 
that the relation of music to poetry was much the same 
as that of harmonious colouring and well-disposed light 
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and shade to an accurate drawing, which animates the 
figures without altering their outlines,” &c. 

His views did not remain unquestioned. Indeed, they 
gave rise to one of the most lively and famous literary 
and artistic wars—that of the Gluckists and Piccinists ; 
the former having among their leaders Luard and the 
Abbé Arnaud, and the latter, Marmontel and La Harpe. 
Piccini failed to prove by his Roland (1778) the super- 
iority of the Italian style, and Gluck and his followers 
issued from the struggle victorious. 

I shall introduce to the reader three portraitists: Olivier 
de Corancez, Johann Friedrich Reichardt, and Dr. Charles 
Burney. Corancez knew Gluck personally, and wrote 
about him in the Yournal de Paris (his articles being re- 
published in a drochure, entitled Fean Facqgues Rousseau ; 
extrait du Fournal de Paris) and especially in his Poésies, 
suivies dune notice sur Gluck, et dune autre sur F. F. 
Rousseau (1796). 

“One day,” relates Olivier de Corancez, “I asked 
Gluck why his compositions impressed me, a poor novice, 
so much that I could not endure the least disturbance 
during their performance ; why, on the other hand, all 
earlier operas seemed to me cold and monotonous, and 
why one aria sounded to my ear like the other, one duet 
like the other. ‘There is only one reason,’ he answered 
me, ‘but it is indeed an extremely important one. Before 
I work I try, before everything else, to forget that I ama 
musician. I forget myself in order to see only my 
characters. It is just the opposite proceeding which is 
so fatal to all the arts. The poet composes tirades 
because he does not wish to forget his ego, in these, it is 
true, there occur some beautiful things, which, however, 
destroy the action because they are contrary to nature ; 
the painter wishes to surpass nature, and thereby becomes 
untrue ; the actor wishes to declaim and becomes cold ; 
the composer endeavours to shine, but excites only 
satiety and weariness. His arias, his duets, which seem 
to you so like each other, are not so really ; if you were a 
musician you would not reproach them with this ; you 
would discover in them not only very perceptible differ- 
ences, but also many beauties which would modify your 
judgment against your will. Your remark sounds, 
however, depressing enough ; for if your feeling regards 
all the pieces as alike, one can explain this to one’s self 
only by lack of effect.’ 

“ One day when Gluck was again with me, somebody 
sang the aria ‘ Peuvent-ils ordonner qu’un pére,’ &c., 
from the third scene of the first act of the opera /phigénie 
en Aulide. Then I remarked at the passage: ‘Je 
n’obéirai point 4 cet ordre inhumain,’ that the word ‘Je’ 
is expressed the first time by a crotchet, but on being 
repeated, by a quaver. I said to Gluck, that the long 
note on the word ‘Je’ had struck me unpleasantly, and 
that my surprise was necessarily so much the greater that 
he could write it thus the first time when he afterwards 
exchanged it for a short one, which seemed to show that 
he himself laid no great emphasis on it. ‘ Has perhaps,’ 
he asked me, ‘this long note which strikes you un- 
pleasantly here in the room made a disagreeable im- 
pression on you also in the theatre?’ I answered in the 
negative. ‘In that case,’ he added, ‘the answer might 
satisfy me, and as I am not always with you, I beg you 
to answer yourself this question in every similar case. 
If 1 have pleased at the theatre, my purpose is attained, 
and I assure you I care little whether my music meets 
with applause in a sa/onm or at a concert. As it often 
happens that good concert music produces at a theatre 
no effect, it also lies in the nature of the thing that good 
dramatic music frequently displeases at a concert.. Your 
objection is that of a man who finds himself on the dome 





of a high building and would call to the painter standing 
below : “ Sir! what are you doing there? Is that a nose? 
Is that an arm? Truly, that is like neither!” But the 
painter would call out to him with greater justice : “Come 
down, sir! first see and then judge!” As regards the 
crotchet note on the “Je,” when Agamemnon first utters 
it, you will consider that just at this moment two inimical 
powers, nature and religion, struggle within him. Nature 
at last carries off the victory, but before he pronounces 
the terrible word with which he defies the gods, he must 
pause ; this pause is now expressed by a long note, but 
now that the word has once escaped his lips, he may 
repeat it as often as he likes, no pause takes place again ; 
thus a long note would be here more than an error in 
prosody.’ 

“I once asked him why the furious aria of Achilles, in 
the second scene of the third act: ‘Calchus d’un trait 
mortel percé,’ &c., always filled me with such horror, and 
transported me, as it were, into the position of the hero, 
although when it was sung alone it had absolutely nothing 
threatening and terrible about it, and sounded only like a 
pleasing march melody. ‘Before all things,’ Gluck an- 
swered, ‘you must know that music, especially in its 
melodic part, has very limited resources. It is impossible 
to give certain passions a characteristic expression only 
by the combination of the notes out of which the melody 
springs. The composer can, indeed, in such cases take 
refuge in harmony ; the latter also does not always suffice 
alone. In the aria of which you speak, all my magic 
art consists only in the nature of the immediately pre- 
ceding melody, and in the choice of the instruments 
accompanying it. Fora long time you hear nothing but 
Iphigenia’s tender longing and her farewell from the 
beloved. The violins, bassoons, and the sad tones of the 
violas play a chief part in this scene. Is it then a 
wonder if the ear thus affected is moved by the suddenly 
entering penetrating unison of all the military instruments, 
if the hearer is transported into the most unwonted 
emotion—an emotion which it was indeed my duty to 
produce in him, but the chief strength of which rests, 
nevertheless, on a purely physical basis ?’ 

‘Moreover, one cannot say that Gluck has not prepared 
these great effects without having foreseen their success. 
Everybody knows what he said to the actor Larrivée when 
he gave him the part of the knight Ubalde in Armida: 
‘I expect you will be so kind as to take a part which is 
too unimportant to correspond to your talent. But there 
is a verse in it which, I hope, will of itself compensate 
you for this. It is the verse: “ Notre général vous 
rappelle.”’ The success proved how truly Gluck had 
prophesied. . 

“One day Gluck played on his piano the well known 
passage from /phigénie en Tauride, where Orestes, left to 
himself in prison, when the tormenting furies depart from 
him, throws himself on a bench and says: ‘Le calme 
rentre dans mon cceur.’ One of the company observed 
that the continued movement of the basses was in con- 
tradiction to this utterance. He said this to the composer, 
adding: ‘ Orestes is calm, as he himself says, then.’ ‘He 
lies, replied Gluck, with vivacity ; ‘he regards as calm 
what is mere exhaustion of his organs. But the furies 
are always here [striking his breast], he has murdered his 
mother.’ ‘There is,’ says the Countess Genlis, ‘nothing 
more sublime than this saying, which came so truly from 
the depths of his soul; equally sublime is the idea of 
contradicting the deceptive words of Orestes, who tries to 
delude himself, and of doing it by that noisy accompani- 
ment, expressing the inward commotion and terror whose 
boisterous, rapid, broken, and noisy tones represent to 
the imagination all the furies gathered manher in his 
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heart: for one thinks one sees and hears their 
thousand dagger thrusts. Never has a ‘musical 
thought, yea, not even a dramatic one, revealed such 
genius !’ 

“On one occasion I made to him the objection that 
there was nothing distinctive in the melody of the chorus 
of the soldiers who vehemently demand the surrender of 
the victim in the opera //Aigénie, and then was repeated 
note for note, when variety was nevertheless really 
necessary. Hereupon Gluck replied : ‘These soldiers 
left everything that was dear to them—their country, 
their wives, and children—in the sole hope of plundering 
Troy. An unexpected calm falls on them midway on 
their journey, and compels them to stop in the haven of 
Aulis. An adverse wind would have been less disagree- 
able to them ; it would have brought them back to their 
own people. Now suppose the case that a large province 
is visited by a grievous famine. The citizens collect ina 
great crowd, and call clamorously for the governor. He 
appears on the balcony, and asks: ‘“ My children, what 
do you wish for? What do you desire?” They call out 
to him: “Bread! bread!” And as often as he interrupts 
them, and is going to make representations to them, they 
only repeat the cry: “ Bread! bread!” and always only 
this single short word, and always in the same tone : for 
the great passions have only one accent. Now, you see 
these soldiers demand the victim ; all other circumstances 
are nothing in their eyes ; they think of nothing but Troy 
or of the return to their country ; they need therefore 
utter only the same words, and these always with the 
same accent. It is true I might have been able to 


compose a beautiful musical chorus and given to it also 
some variety in order to gratify the ear: but then I 
would have been nothing but a mere musician, and would 
have forsaken the path of nature, from which I never iike 


t» wander. Moreover, I do not by any means believe 
that you would have gained by the pleasure of hearing a 
beautiful piece of music ; I assure you, on the contrary, 
you would have lost by it: for a beauty in the wrong 
place has not only the disadvantage of losing a great part 
of its effect, but also of injuring the whole by leading the 
spectator astray, who then does not so easily find himself 
in a fitting position to follow with interest the course of 
the drama.’ 

“In spite of my total ignorance of music, Gluck did 
not allow himself to be in any way vexed by my questions. 
I needed to have no hesitation in putting such to him, 
especially when it was a question of rectifying a seeming 
mistake. His answers were always characterised by 
such simplicity and truth that my esteem for him 
increased day by day. 

“When the opera A/ceste was rehearsed for the first 
time, I was likewise present, but fancied I was quite alone 
in the unlighted theatre. The March of the Priestesses 
drew from me probably a loud outward sign of approval. 
Gluck stood near me, unperceived by me. ‘This march,’ 
he said, as he came nearer to me, ‘seems to please you?’ 
* Quite extraordinarily,’ I replied : ‘1 find in it something 
of an extremely religious character which awakens in me 
at the same time pleasant and terrible feelings.’ ‘I will 
account to you for this,’ he said. ‘I have observed that 
all the Greek poets have composed sacred hymns for the 
temples of their deities, and confined themselves in them 
to a certain dominating metre, which probably was some- 
what sacred and religious in character. Now when I 
composed this march I observed the same sequence of 
the long and short syllables, and now see that I was right. 
That,’ he added, and clapped me on the shoulder, ‘that 
came from such proud menas these Greeks were!’ I 
saw by his serene mien that he attributed the effect which 





this march had made upon me by no means to himself, 
but solely to the Greeks. 

“The opera A/ceste made no impression at all at the 
first and second representations. I met Gluck on the 
latter occasion: in the lobbies of the theatre ; 1 saw he 
was far more concerned about discovering the reason of 
an occurrence so unusual in his eyes than further depressed 
or troubled about this unfavourable result. ‘It would be 
ridiculous,’ he said, ‘if this opera were not to succeed ; 
it would also be a remarkable circumstance in the history 
of the taste of your nation. I quite comprehend how a 
piece composed after the usual pattern can make its 
fortune or not: this depends solely on the different tastes 
of the spectators. I even comprehend how a piece of 
this kind, received at first with favourable verdicts, may 
afterwards be hissed in the presence and almost with the . 
consent of its first admirers : but when I see a composi- 
tion remain without effect, which is nothing but the pure, 
true reflection of nature, and in which passion has its 
characteristic expression : this, I must confess, bewilders 
me a little. Adceste,’ he continued in a somewhat proud 
tone, ‘ A/ceste will perhaps not please at present, when it 
is new ; the right time was not yet come for it: but I 
maintain that in two hundred years, if the French language 
has not changed, it will please : for I am convinced that 
it tallies with all the principles of nature, which are 
subject to no fashion.’ 

“The chorus of the infernal deities quite filled me with 
terror, only I could not understand why Gluck let himself 
be induced to have four verses sung on one and the same 
note. Hereupon he replied to me that it was impossible 
to imitate the language of imaginary beings, because we 
had not yet heard it; but one must endeavour to ap- 
proximate to the ideas which the actions intended for 
them awaken in us. The devils, for example, have, after 
the idea once accepted of them, a perfectly well-known 
and decided character. An excess of madness and fury 
may predominate in them : but the infernal deities are no 
devils ; and as they are only the servants of fate, they are 
swayed by no passion peculiar to them; they are rather 
quite passionless. Alceste and Admetus seem to them 
objects of indifference ; only the decree of fate must be 
fulfilled in them. Now, in order to exhibit this insensi- 
bility, which chiefly characterises them, I believed I 
could do nothing better than make them sing in one tone, 
but to let the orchestra express all the terrible things that 
are announced by them.’ 

“We see that Gluck did not deceive himself as regards 
his art; he had too deeply fathomed its nature. He 
knew besides that the ear is easily wearied, and that then 
one can no longer count on producing any effect ; con- 
sequently wherever he could he limited the pieces he 
undertook for composition to three acts. Along with the 
combination of the single parts to a whole he endeavoured 
at the same time to produce such a variety as riveted to 
the end the attention of the spectators without their 
divining this intention, on which account he had also 
contracted a manner which was peculiar to him only. 
‘First,’ he said, ‘I always go through every act singly, 
then the whole piece. I always sketch the plan of the 
composition when I sit in the middle of the pit. Once I 
am clear about the composition of the whole and the 
characterisation of the principal personages, I regard the 
opera.as finished, although I have not yet written down a 
note. But this preparation costs me usually a whole 
year, and not unfrequently brings upon me a severe 
illness ; and nevertheless many people call that faire des 
chansons. ~ 

“With this remark the following occurrence should 
be connected. Gluck, who on his last visit to Paris was 
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already sixty-five years old, once met at a party his rival 
Piccini, who was fourteen years younger. The conver- 
sation turned on operatic compositions, and somebody in 
the assembly asked Gluck how many operas he had 
written. ‘ Not many,’ he answered ; ‘I believe hardly 
twenty, and even these with much study and great labour !’ 
The other master, who stood near, hereupon said, without 
being asked : ‘I more than a hundred, and indeed with 
very little trouble!’ Gluck whispered to him: ‘You 
should not say that, dear friend !’ 

“ Gluck had a very great esteem for Rameau, for he knew 
well what the art and he himself owed to this man. He 
especially mentioned often with great praise the chorus 
‘Que tout gémisse,’ from the opera Castor e¢ Pollux, 
whose expression is so simple and grand, so pathetic and 
true. - 

“One who intended to flatter Gluck once said to him : 

What a difference there is between that chorus and the 
new opera chorus in the third act of a jgénie en Aulide ! 
The latter transports us into a temple ; Rameau’s music 
is really church music.’ ‘And that it was meant to 
be,’ Gluck interrupted him eagerly: ‘the former is a 
religious ceremony, and the other isa real funeral (/e 


corps est présent).’” 
p (To be continued.) 








THE ORGAN WORKS OF J. S. BACH. 
EDITED BY W. T. BEST. 
(Continued from p. 153.) 
VOL V.* 
No. 25, Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor :—- 
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This “very artificially composed Passacaglia,” as 
Forkel terms it, and which he thinks “is rather for two 
clavichords and pedal than for the organ,” will be found 
at the end of the B—G, Vol. XV., and in the first volume 
of Peters’ edition directly after the six sonatas, p. 75. 
Dr. Griepenkerl says, in his preface, that there were 
numbers of copies available for his edition, including two 
in his own possession ; but he was fortunate in obtaining, 
through Gleichauf, a copy of the autograph, then in the 
possession of Kapellmeister Guhr. This autograph had 
since then disappeared, so Dr. Rust had to rely princi- 
pally on the Peters edition in preparing his own, having, 
however, the Berlin MSS. to consult, as well as an old 
copy in his own possession. Dr. Griepenkerl, speaking 
of the older copy he owned, says it might induce the 
supposition that the piece was composed in Céthen ; but 
that idea the high excellence of the work forbade him to 
admit. He would place its origin near that of the thirty 
variations for harpsichord, which latter could not be 
earlier than 1741. Spitta, however, shows that little was 
really known of the development of Bach’s genius as 
exemplified in his organ music. In a very interesting 
notice of this “ Passacaille ” (which will be found, p. 587 
et seg.,in Vol. I. English edition), he says : “ It will be 
remembered that we regarded Buxtehude’s chaconnes 
and passacailles as models in their way, which even Bach 
has not improved on in any essential respect ; for which 
reason he generally held aloof from this particular class 
of music. The only piece of this kind is a passacaille in 
Cc minor. Though this has been regarded as‘a work of 





* Augener and Co.’s Edition, No. 9,805. 





Bach’s later period, this must have been because his 
peculiar relations to Buxtehude were not known, for the 
composition clearly reminds us of him in its details and 
as a whole ; because also its origin from a distinct source 
was not understood, and finally because the high level of 
Bach’s productions at Weimar (1708—1717), particularly 
in organ music, was under-estimated.” In a foot-note 
Spitta refers to Rust as giving evidence of his feeling for 
the differences in Bach’s style, inasmuch as he attributed 
this composition to the Céthen period (1717—1723) at 
the latest. Spitta also calls attention to the fact that the 
passacaille is to be found in Andreas Bach’s collection, 
which proves its origin; adding, that it is singular that 
none of the editors have paid any attention to this MS. 
Andreas Bach was the fifth son of Sebastian’s brother 
Johann Christoph, and was born in 1713. The book 
mentioned is supposed to have come into the hands of 
Andreas Bach on the death of his brother Bernhard (born 
in 1700), who was a pupil of Sebastian Bach at Weimar 
from 1715 to 1717. ‘The volume contained music by 
several composers, and fourteen pieces by Sebastian 
Bach, including the passacaille, thus fixing the composi- 
tion of that work towards the closé of the Weimar period. 
(See Note p. 629, Vol. I., English edition of Spitta’s “ Life 
of Bach.”) 

The value of the autograph mentioned above is at 
once seen in a comparison of the three texts, they being 
virtually identical. The third bar, page 386, in Best, is 
thus given in the first group :— 


In Peters, "p. 77, 1. 2, b. 3, the ¢, first voice, is not 
marked matural, nor the d, second voice, marked flat; 
in the B—G volume the upper note is as in Peters, but the 
@ is marked watural. It seems to me that the correct 
reading may be ascertained by comparison with the 
second group in the preceding bar. Attention may here 
be called to a misprint in the first bar of the third line 
(treble), same page (386), the zatural before the second 
d@ should, of course, have been placed before the first, as 
they are connected by a bind. We get as far as p. 392 
before any other difference is lighted upon, and then it is 
a very slight one. In bar one, second line, the other 
editions have a sharp before the /, the first note of the 
figure on the top stave, but not on the threefold repetition 
ofthe group. A study of the two lines would seem to 
favour Mr. Best’s reading, particularly when the different 
treatment of the auxiliary note in the lower part is taken 
into consideration. 

In the fugue there is only one small difference in the 
three editions, and that will be found in the pedal part, 
two bars before the end. In Best and the B—G, it reads 
as at (2), in Peters as (4) -— 





Reference to the autograph being impossible, for the 
reason stated, Dr. Rust considers that the last semi- 
quaver, ¢, is due to a misprint, or slip of the pen, as the 
same passage, an octave higher, in each of the two 
preceding bars has a, and fhe whole of the manuscripts 
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he consulted have the reading adopted by himself, and in 
this edition. 

The metronome marks to Augener’s and Peters’ 
edition are as below :— 


‘ 
No. 23, Toccata, @# = 132; Fugue, 76. 
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rs 24 : aie 
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72 
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»» 25,Passacagliae = 76; ,, 84. 

In Peters the last is not marked, but in the preface it 
is directed that the passacaille must be taken andante 
and the fugue must not be played quicker. 

Env oF Vot. V. 


STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 








THE PIANOFORTE TEACHER: 


A Collection of Articles intended for Educational purposes, 
CONSISTING OF 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES, ANALYTICAL AND CRITICAL REMARKS, 
ADVICE AS TO THE SELECTION OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN 
PIECES WITH REGARD TO DIFFICULTY, AND SUGGESTIONS 
AS TO THEIR PERFORMANCE. 


By E. PAUER, 
Principal Professor of Pianoforte at the Royal College of Music, &c. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH (continued from page 155). 


As contemporaries of Clementi have to be mentioned : 
Fohann Friedrish Reichardt (1752—1814), composer of 
concertos and sonatas ; Fustin Heinrich Knecht (1752— 
1817), excellent methods for the pianoforte ; Gzuseppe 
Giordani (1753—1794) concertos, sonatas, quartets, and 
quintets, &c.; Franz Anton Hofmeister (1754—1812), 
the founder (1800) of the well-known firm F. Hofmeister, 
of Leipzig, 12 concertos, sonatas, &c.; Amadée Rasetti 
(Razetti) (1754—1799), concertos, trios, sonatas in the 
style of Haydn, Clementi, Cramer, Steibelt, and Mozart. 
We now come to Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, who was 
born in 1756, at Salzburg, and died in 1791, at Vienna. 
All the admirable qualities of Haydn’s pianoforte works, 
are found in those of Mozart, but in a higher, a more 
refined degree. The chief reason of this superiority is to 
be found in the fact that Mozart was one of the most 
accomplished performers of his period, an advantage 
which Haydn did not possess ; and secondly, in the far 
finer and more completely artistic organisation of Mozart 
in comparison with the other great master. As a child, 
Mozart had been in Italy, France, and England; he had 
heard much more than Haydn ever had an opportunity to 
hear ; indeed, if there was at any period a composer who 
could be called universal, it was surely Mozart. In 
Haydn’s sonatas a more especially German style might 
be traced, while such a specific style or expression could 
be scarcely found in Mozart’s pianoforte music. To 
render full justice to Mozart’s sonatas, it is indispensable 
to find out whether he wrote them individually for 
particular persons (mostly pupils), or for an especial 
occasion. Among the many good qualities Mozart 
possessed, one of the most striking was his exceeding 
amiability and his desire to please ; he was not content 
to make himself agreeable. by merely writing a sonata or 
aria for this person or that; he would even take the 
trouble to ascertain the particular taste of each individual, 
and would take the greatest care to adapt his composition 
accordingly. For this reason there is a very great 
difference in the importance and value of Mozart’s 
various sonatas. Into the sonatas of C minor (annexed to 
the beautiful fantasia), A minor, and BD (common time), 
he threw his entire genius ; the sonata in A minor is full 





of passion, nobility, and a certain breadth ; whilst the 
charming sonata in B? is thoroughly suffused with that 
inexpressible sweetness and irresistible charm in which 
Mozart is unrivalled. The sonata in C minor again isa 
model of conciseness and clearness of form, of purity 
and refinement of feeling, and of general perfection. 
With regard to interesting, brilliant, and original treat- 
ment of technical figures, none of Mozart’s sonatas can 
rival the best of Clementi’s and it may possibly be this 
reason which made Beethoven say, that he preferred 
Clementi’s sonatas to those of Mozart. Variations were 
treated by Mozart in the lightest, most playful manner ; 
he seems to have considered them as graceful arabesques 
or ornaments which surrounded the chosen theme as the 
ivy embraces the stem of a sturdy tree; or like the 
pleasant and spirited chat of a gifted man, who, in mixed 
society, readily adapts himself to the light and agreeable 
tone of the passing moment to the exclusion of more 
serious topics. Mozart’s pianoforte compositions are 
works of great beauty and importance. For gracefulness, 
for sweetness of expression, for never-ceasing euphony, 
he is unrivalled ; moreover, the study of his works is 
indispensable for all who would learn to play with fluency, 
steadiness, and natural expression. In these works we 
find an undeniable feeling for beauty and symmetry ; 
everything hard or disconnected, all disorder, eccentricity, 
and rhapsodical excitement, was Mozart’s antipathy. Of 
his concertos, those in D minor, C minor, C major (the so- 
called “Coronation” concerto), A major, and B?, are 
beautiful models of splendid construction ; the orchestral 
parts are interwoven with the part of the solo instrument 
in the most interesting and happy manner, and it is 
certain that Beethoven took them as examples for his 
first three concertos, Op. 15, 19, and 37. Compared with 
the concertos written before his (Mozart’s) time, they 
appear, not so much pieces intended to exhibit by 
brilliant technical figures the efficiency of the performer, 
as to presenta kind of symphony written for the orchestra 
and the solo in3trument. . Mozart’s contributions to the 
pianoforte literature are very numerous; we have 18 
sonatas for piano solo, 4 fantasias, 17 sets of variations : 
the variations on the air “ Une fiévre brulante ” in C are 
not by Mozart; the variations on an andante in F are by 
A. E. Miiller ; those on an air by Dittersdorf in D, and on 
an air by Umlauf (“Zu Steffen sprach im Traume”) are by 
Anton Eberl; whilst the well-known and often played 
variations in A, on a theme of Sarti, are by Forster. Of 
smaller pieces we have three rondos (D, A minor, and F), 
an adagio in B minor, a suite (in Handel’s style), a gigue 
in G, minuet in D and other minuets composed as a 
child ; there are not less than 36 cadenzas to his con- 
certos ; for two performers (on one piano) were written 
5 sonatas (BP, D, F, C, and G [not finished]) and a fugue 
in G minor, variations in G major, adagio and allegro in 
F minor and F major, and a grand fantasia in F minor ; 
for two pianos, a sonata in D and fugue ‘in C minor. Of 
sonatas for piano and violin there are 43; of trios for 
piano, violin, and violoncello, are 8; of quartets, 2 (G 
minor and EP); of concertos, are 28 (of these No. 7 is for 
three pianos and No. to for two pianos). The only 
complete edition of Mozart’s piano works has been 
published by Breitkopf and Hartel, of Leipzig. 


STEP IV.—RECREATIVE AND DRAWING-ROOM PIECES. 


Rosenhain, Jacques, Op. 45.“ Calabraise” in D flat. This 
cheerful and bright piece will meet with many friends ; 
its rhythmical expression is striking and animated, and 
the harmonization of the (most likely national) melody 
testifies the experienced composer, who understands how 
to present his piece in an elegant and taseful manner. 
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Rheinberger, Joseph. “The Chase.” Although strongly 
reminding the performer of Heller’s well-known study 
“ La Chasse,” Rheinberger’s piece will be welcomed by 
all those who are fond of joyful and animated music. 
The performer has to use the pedal with great caution, in 
order not to interfere with the brilliancy and crispness 
which give the principal charm to the composition. It 
has at first to be practised in a moderate time, and great 
attention ought to be paid to the sudden withdrawing of 
the hands, as otherwise indistinctness might be the 
damaging result. Rheinberger’s “Chase” may likewise 
serve as an excellent staccato study. 

Rheinberger, Joseph. Serenata. This melodious piece 
forms No. 3 of the now well-known and highly popular 
collection of three pieces entitled, “ From Italy,” Op. 29. 
Its sweet, dreamy, somewhat languid expression, requires 
a carefully refined and delicate touch; indeed, the 
serenata is a piece in which the performer may show 
elegance and purity of taste—it is a drawing-room piece 
par excellence. 

Raff, F oachim. Tarentella, “Les Pécheuses de Procida” 
(Procida is an island in the Bay of Naples). This 
spirited and gay tarantella has become well known as a 
duet for four hands ; and although it is more difficult as a 
solo piece, yet it does not offer any striking or very con- 
siderable difficulty with regard to technical execution ; 
besides, the thoughtful and experienced composer has given 
(in smaller notes) hints how to facilitate certain more com- 
plicated passages. The whole requires a never-relaxing 
strength and a perpetually sustained animation and fire. 

Raff, Joachim, “ L’Espiégle” (The Fun) Valse in D flat. 
An exceedingly brilliant and effective piece, which, if 
played with evenness and fluency, cannot fail to please ; 
the second part in F major requires a well-sustained 
touch and a thoroughly correct performance of the left- 
hand figures, which are, however, if the given fingering is 
carefully observed, not at all difficult ; indeed, the entire 
valse is a most acceptable and entertaining study for 
both hands. 

Wollenhaupt, Hermann Adolf. “ Valse héroique.” This 
talented composer, who was born in 1827 at Schkeuditz 
(Merseburg), went in 1845 to New York, where he died in 
1863, barely thirty-six years old. Almost all his piano 
works show a natural, spontaneous talent and facility of 
writing. Although they cannot be called original, or 
distinguished by nobility or loftiness of character, their 
principal merit lies in their unpretentiousness, which is a 
quality at present the more to be respected, as it is but 
very rarely tobemet with. Besides, Wollenhaupt’s pieces 
are practically written, and fall, so to say, agreeably into 
the hand—there is a welcome absence of any vulgarity or 
commonplace in the melodies, and the harmonious progres- 
sions or modulations are nowhere forced or over-wrought. 
The “ Valse héroique ” is what is generally called a showy 
piece, eminently adapted to be played after amore quiet and 
cantabile romanza or nocturne. The teacher will find it 
agreeable to teach, and the pupil very amusing to learn. 
A rich and mellow tone for the left-hand arpeggios on 
page 5 will do much to heighten the effect. The coda 

page 14) requires increased speed and full force. 

Wollenhaupt, H. A. Nocturne, “ Réve de Bonheur,” Op. 
32. Teachers will find this elegant, graceful, and expres- 
sive nocturne a welcome piece, for it affords several 
opportunities to improve delicacy of touch and elegance of 
style. As it is carefully and practically fingered, the pupil 
will not encounter any difficulty, and will certainly take a 
keen interest in overcoming the few obstacles, which, 
however, concern more the fluency and readiness of execu- 
tion than absolute technical difficulties. 





Pauer, E. Adolar’s Romanza from Euryanthe. This 
romanza is one of the most beautiful inspirations of the 
immortal C. M. von Weber. Its truly romantic expression, 
tenderness coupled with fire and energy, sweetness re- 
lieved by manly force, are qualities which have at all 
times been sincerely admired since the opera was first 
given in Vienna in 1823. The present transcription 
keeps the original entirely intact, and intends to give—as 
far as possible—the orchestral effects of the original. 
The teacher will do well to insist on a gradual increase 
of force and warmth of expression; a judicious appli- 
cation of the pedal will greatly assist in realizing this 
effect. 

Rubinstein, A. Nocturne in G major. (No. 35 of 
Rubinstein’s select pianoforte works.) The performer must 
own a ready and firm, as well as reliable left hand, and 
must avoid any jerking or unconnected playing, for other- 
wise the sweet and dreaming, somewhat meditative expres- 
sion of the melody in the right hand would materially be 
interfered with. The chords of the 27 mosso (page 2) 
ought to be full, rich, and not broken ; it may here be 
observed that much of the great effect of the composer’s 
incomparable piano-playing lies in his playing the chords 
firmly and not broken ; thus the piano attains almost the 
effect of an organ, whilst the incessant arpeggiando, a 
defect from which almost all the present pianists suffer, 
interferes but too often with the character of the com- 
position. 

Rubinstein, A. Barcarole in G minor. (No. 24 of 
Rubinstein’s select pianoforte works.) The first two 
pages require a simple and unaffected warmth of ex- 
pression—the right hand has to szzg, and good care has 
to be taken to represent the first charming phrase of 
the melody in the different octaves, for the melody is 
distributed, as it were, between a soprano and a tenor 
voice. The figure (pages 4 and 5) in semiquavers given to 
the right hand intend to produce the effect of murmur- 
ing, whilst the melody—played by the thumb of the left 
hand—must be rich and sonorous, the broken chords 
requiring an even, gently accentuated delivery. If the 
performer can succeed in imitating the tone of a vio- 
loncello it will be a matter for congratulation. 


Rubinstein, A. Valse, “Allemagne.” (No. 25 of 
Rubinstein’s select pianoforte works.) There is a great 
difference between a modern valse and a so-called 
“ Deutscher” (German valse). The modern valse has a 
quicker time, and a more complicated rhythm than the 
slower and more easy-going “‘ German” dance. The slower 
valse is danced by the country people, whilst the modern 
one is danced in towns by society; the character of 
Rubinstein’s German Valse is eminently and successfully 
realized ; it describes the healthy, powerful, and sturdy 
amusement of the peasants ; it reminds of the somewhat 
heavy step of the solid boots, and avoids the often 
superficial elegance of the modern valse. The idea 
of introducing the figure of the universally known 
peasants’ dance in Weber’s Freischiitz is a very happy 
one, it presses—so to say—the seal of correctness on 
Rubinstein’s piece. The skips in the left hand (page 10) 
ought to be practised until they can be performed with 
shut eyes. The whole valse is a masterly genre 
picture. 

Rheinberger, J. “ Wanderlied” (Wandering-Song). This 
cheerful little piece requires a natural and easy perform- 
ance, it must nowhere sound as if the somewhat queer 
rhythm offered any difficulty ; to the left hand is given 
the office of “‘ time-keeper,” and the firmer the time is 
kept the easier will the piece be understood. . 

(To be continued.) 
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Our Magasine of Good Words, 


QUANZ asserted that “the deeper the musician looks 
into the whole of his art, so much the more excellent will 
he be on his particular instrument.” Virtuosos without 
theory were therefore to him no better than naturalists 
and hurdy-gurdy players who do not know what they 
execute.—C. F. D. Schudart. 

WoMEN in labour and artists suffer mortal pangs. It 
costs us dear when we meddle with creation.—Carmen 
Sylva. 

A MELODY is national when it has been commonly 
sung by a people through several generations, and sung 
because it naturally expressed the people’s feelings, not 
because of its artistic merit. Every melody must have 
had a composer, and that composer must have been a 
technically trained musician. . . Whether this 
musician was taught in modern schools, whéther a harper 
—of the race now dying out in Wales, and dead for 
seventy years at least in Ireland—whether as a minstrel, 
whether as a bard, matters not or matters little ; he must 
have learnt the rules of art according to some principle, 
or he can never have produced anything original, if even 
he can have reconstructed into good shape anything 
familiar.—G. A. Macfarren. 

WE pride ourselves in this country, almost above. all 
things, upon being a practical people. Sometimes I am 
not sure that we do not pride ourselves a little too 
much upon that character. Sometimes, I am afraid, our 
practical system comes to very little but this, that we are 
content to learn by experience, and often by the experi- 
ence of failure, that which might have been learnt by 
the experience of reason and forethought.— Zhe Marguis 
of Hartington (in a speech on “ University Education” 
at Nottingham in 1875). 

THE real difference between sacred and secular music 
is in the frame of mind produced in the hearer; and 
Bach’s cantatas, whether performed in a church or a 
concert-hall—with or without sacred words— inspire 
purely devotional feelings, whereas there is much music 
set to solemn words and performed in churches that 
leaves the hearers worldly, morbid, or frivolous.—C. H. 
Bitter. 

HENSELT’S touch suggested a shelling—a peeling off of 
every particle of fibrous or barky rind ; the unveiling of a 
fine, inner, crystalline, and yet most sensitive and most 
vitally elastic pith. With this, it suggested a dipping 
deep, deep down into a sea of tone, and bringing up 
thence a pearl of flawless beauty and purity ; something, 
too, there was of the exhalation of an essence—so con- 
centrated, so intense, that the whole being of the man 
seemed to have passed for the moment into his finger-tips, 
from which the sound seemed to well out, just as some 
sweet yet pungent odour from the chalice of some rare 
flower.—Bettina Walker. 

IF genius chooses to indulge in sloth, it must not 
expect to preserve the keen edge which the rust of ignor- 
ance will soon destroy.—Leonardo da Vinci, 

THE devil is a sad spirit, and makes sad people, there- 
fore he cannot endure gladness. Hence comes it also 
that he flies as far as he can from music, does not stay 
when one sings, particularly sacred songs.—Luther. 

CHARLES DARWIN [the naturalist] often spoke of a 
feeling of coldness or¢shivering in his back on hearing 
beautiful music. . . . 

He liked especially parts of Beethoven’s symphonies, 
and bits of Handel. : 

When Hans Richter paid a visit to Down, he [Darwin] 
was roused to strong enthusiasm by his magnificent per- 





formance on the piano. He much enjoyed good singing, 
and was moved almost to tears by grand or pathetic 
songs. . . . 

Seating of the “curious and lamentable loss of the 
higher zsthetic tastes” which befell him as he advanced 
in life, he says :—“ My mind seems to have become a 
kind of machine for grinding general laws out of large 
collections of facts, but why this should have caused the 
atrophy of that part of the brain alone on which the 
higher tastes depend I cannot conceive. . . If I 
had to live my life again, I would have made it a rule to 
read some poetry and listen to some music at least once 
every week, for perhaps the parts of my brain now 
atrophied would thus have been kept active through use. 
The loss of these tastes is a loss of happiness, and may 
possibly be injurious to the intellect, and more probably 
to the moral character, by enfeebling the emotional part 
of our nature.”—F. Darwin. 








Correspondence, 


To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


S1R,—There is a question raised by Mr. Ebenezer Prout 
in his commentary on Mr. Deakin’s letter, published in 
your last number, that I think has hardly been settled. 
With your permission, I will try to throw more light spon 
it. Mr. Deakin considers that Handel played the accom- 
paniments to all his recitatives on the organ. Mr. Prout 
uotes Burney’s account to show that at the Handel 
Commumecation at Westminster in 1784 the harpsichord 
was used as it had probably been used by Handel himself, 
but that there was an unexplained mechanical communica- 
tion, of considerable length and upon another plane, with 
the organ. And he supposes that an organ keyboard was 
in this way brought down to the side of, or possibly just 
over, the harpsichord, so that Joah Bates, who was the 
conductor on that occasion, could use either instrument. 
I have no doubt myself that both organ and harpsichord 
were used, but I think it is possible that one keyboard 
served for both, inasmuch as the organised harpsichord 
or claviorganum was frequently made during the last 
century and, indeed, long before. Mr. Prout, in a letter 
to me, says that in the picture of the Handel Commemora- 
tion given in Burney there is only one keyboard, and not 
two, at which the conductor is sitting. Visitors to the Music 
Loan Collection, in the Royal Albert Hall, belonging 
to the Inventions Exhibition of 1885, may remember a 
very fine claviorganum, made by Crang in 1745, which 
consisted of a harpsichord, and beneath it an apparatus 
of bellows and organ pipes, which were coupled in several 
registers to the harpsichord keyboard, so that at will both 
arts of the instrument might be used, dr either. Now 
if a harpsichord could have an attachment of this kind, it 
is possible that the Abbey organ, or a portion of it, could 
by means of tracker communication be brought on to the 
harpsichord keyboard, and the measurements given by 
Burney of. such a communication, of 19 feet from the 
bottom of the organ and 20 feet 7 inches below the per- 
pendicular, seem to favour this view of the case. 

Shudi, the founder of the house of Broadwood, made 
organised harpsichords in collaboration with Snetzler, the 
organ builder ; and I have no doubt, although I have not 
seen them, that Kirkman produced similarly combined 
instruments. Whether Shudi or Kirkman provided the 
harpsichord for the 1784 commemoration there is no 
evidence to show, but it was most likely one or the other 
of these famous makers. Shudi and Broadwood’s Journal 
exists of 1784, but I have not found any reference to the 
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circumstance. The communication would, however, be 
made by the organ-builder.—I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, 
A. J. HIPKINS. 
33, Great Pulteney Street, W. 
July 17th, 1891. 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


THE leading members of our opera company, whose impending 
departure I was able to announce last month, have now nearly 
all taken leave of us. We have lost four excellent artists : Frau 
Moran-Olden, Herren Schott, Perron, and Kéhbler. 

The leave-taking of Frau Moran-Olden was marked by an 
outburst of public enthusiasm almost unprecedented, the prima 
donna’s carriage being drawn home by men instead of the usual 
animals. Frau Moran-Olden’s impersonation of Leonora 
in Fidelio is doubtless excellent; but that is hardly sufficient 
reason for the audience roaring themselves hoarse with applause, 
and afterwards vieing with one another to make themselves 
beasts of burden. How very insignificant is the task of an 
executive artist when compared with that of the genius who 
conceives and creates a great work. Yet the composer is as a 
rule poor and neglected, while the singer is rich and everywhere 
made much of. 

Herr Perron’s last performance was as Hamlet in Ambroise 
Thomas’s opera, Herr Schott bade us adieu in Verdi’s Ofel/o, 
Herr Kohler in Mozart’s Figaro. 


The operatic performance by students of the Conservatoire 
was a highly interesting event. The whole of the performers— 
soloists, chorus, and orchestra—were students. The programme 
included excerpts from Marschner’s Hans Heiling, with Herr 
Kallmann in the title-réle. This gentleman was evidently a 
novice as an actor, though his make-up was excellent and his 
singing marked by good taste and true intonation. Fraulein 


Wolf, of Chemnitz, with small vocal means, acted very |. 


acceptably, though she might have learnt her part better. 
Fraulein Marie Prinz was an efficient Gertrude. In the ex- 
tract from Der Freischiitz which followed, Fraulein Paula 
Dénges came as a great surprise. She is already a fine singer 
and clever actress. Her performance made such an impres- 
sion upon Herr Stiigemann, our theatre-director, that he at 
once engaged her for several years. Fraulein Clara Braune 
was very acceptable as Aennchen, and Herr Pinks as Max dis- 
played a clear and agreeable voice, and with a little more 
poetry and warmth of feeling his success would have been even 
more marked. The second act of Gounod’s Faust gave op- 
portunity to Herr Hiippe to display some brilliant high notes 
and excellent power as an actor. Fraulein Maria Dirkes was 
the Gretchen. She is a pupil of Frau Regan-Schimon, and does 
great credit to her teacher. Fraulein Wolf sang the part of 
Siebel very nicely, and Fraulein Kirchhof as Martha showed 
marked acting talent. Though we were unable to stay to the 
end of the concert, we are informed that the,selection from the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, which formed the conclusion of the 
entertainment, was very well given. 

On the 1st of July the Academical Gesang-Verein, “ Arion,” 
gave its annual summer concert. Liszt's ‘‘ Gottes ist der Orient,” 
Rheinberger’s ‘ Wittekind,” Max Bruch’s “ Normannenzug,” 
and two very unpretentious but effective pieces by R. Miiller, 
conductor of the Verein, Lieder by Woyrsch, G. Schreck, and 
Weinzierl, made an ample and agreeable bill of fare. 

At the concert of the Riedel Verein on the 16th of June the 
programme consisted entirely of works by Leipzig Cantors from 
J. S. Bach to the present day. We have not space to mention 
the works performed. The choral pieces were interspersed with 
performances on the grand organ of the Thomas Kirche, Herr 
Homeyer playing Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in p and other 
works by Doles and Piutti. 

With regret we announce the departure to America of Herr 
Schréder, our excellent violoncellist, also of Adolph Brodsky 
and other members of the Gewandhaus orchestra, who 
have not been able to resist the strong pecuniary inducements of 
Mr. Arthur Nickisch. 





OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THE Gavotte for two female voices and pianoforte accom- 
paniment by H. Heale, which appears in this month’s 
Music Pages, pleases by a winning simplicity and 
amiability of melody and character. It has unity of 
matter and sentiment; and, if it lacks contrasts, it 
possesses enough of variety. The voices flow and step 
along right vocally, and thus fulfil the first condition of 
all effective vocal music. 








Rebiews of Hew Music and Pew 
Editions. 


Moments mélodiques: Quatre Piéces caractéristiques 
pour piano. Op. 36. Par S. NosKowsKI. (Edition 
No. 6,277 ; net, 2s.) London : Augener & Co. 
THE four characteristic pieces of Noskowski’s Op. 36 
are unconventional, and have a considerable amount of 
originality. But this unconventionality, this originality, 
is difficult to define, in fact, is a je me sats guot. The 
hearer of Les Larmes, Gondoliera, Chanson melancolique, 
and Sérénade du Printemps—tone-pictures well de- 
scribed by the titles—will, however, quickly feel where 
it lies and of what nature it is. Feeling and expressing, 
perceiving and communicating, are unfortunately dif- 
ferent things. Hence the critic’s desperate shift of 
taking refuge in silence, which is nothing less than 
self-annihilation. Before vanishing, however, he may 
perhaps be allowed to assure the reader that, whatever 
be the definition wanted, Noskowski’s pieces cannot but 
successfully appeal to hands, ears, heart, and mind. 


Op. 193 
London : 


Twenty-one Melodic Studies for pianoforte. 
(two books). By A, LOESCHHORN. 
Augener & Co. 

THE publishers offer the public—a duly grateful public, 

we hope—a sumptuous folio edition of Loeschhorn’s in 

every respect excellent Op. 193, two books of respec- 
tively ten and eleven studies (with English fingering). If 
on this occasion we do not enlarge upon their poetical, 
musicianly, and educational qualities, it is because we 
have already given full expression of our admiration for 
the master’s labours in the field of pianoforte instruction 

—instruction in the widest sense of the word. We once 

more heartily recommend these studies in which beauty 

and utility are blended together. Loeschhorn’s three 
books of ‘‘Forty-two Easy Studies,” Op. 192, are preparatory 

to the twenty-one of his Op. 193. 


Eglantine, Mazourka de Salon pour piano, Op. 363; 
Kldnge aus dem Oberland, Tyroler Lieder-Walzer 
pour piano, Op..365, par F. KIRCHNER. London : 
Augener & Co. 

KIRCHNER remains in his Op. 363 and 365 true to 

himself, that is he writes easily and prettily. Indeed, in 

the present cases he reaches a higher degree of prettiness 
than usually. The lovers of light salon music will find 
all the alluring titles promise—the sweet perfume of the 
eglantine and the no less sweet strains from the Tyrolese 


Oberland. 
Mendelssohn’s War March of the Priests from 
Athalie, arranged for piano solo, piano duet, and 
for two pianos and eight hands (Edition No. 6,657 
net, Is.) by E. PAUER. London: Augener & Co. 
THE noble, manly “War March of the Priests” from 
Mendelssohn’s music to Racine’s Athalie is too well 
known to call for a description, too great a favourite to 
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H. HEALES VOCAL DANCE TUNES 


Sor 2 female voices. 


Haste thee, Nymph. 
GAVOTTE. 
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require commendation. It suffices therefore if we simply 
state that it has been effectively arranged by Professor 
Pauer for pianoforte solo, for pianoforte duet, and for 
two pianofortes and eight hands. 


Sanssouct. Valse pour piano seul, pour piano a quatre 
mains, pour viola et piano, et pour violoncelle et 
piano. Par EMILE THOMAS. London: Augener 
& Co. 

Mr. THOMAS’ waltz is not a suppliant for public favour, 

but a conqueror exacting contributions. The many 

arrangements in which Sanssouci makes now its appear- 
ance are a conclusive proof of the great popularity it has 
attained. To those who know the swing and attractive- 
ness of the piece the result cannot be a surprise. 
Sanssouct was conceived under a happy constellation. 
The arrangements are one and all effective. 


Glees and Choruses from the works of English composers, 
arranged for three female voices by H. HEALE. 
- Book II. (Edition No. 4,302; net, 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co. jee 
As the object and nature of this series have already been 
sufficiently explained (see July number of the MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD), we shall confine ourselves to simply 
indicating the contents of the second book of the English 
“Glees and Choruses” arranged for ‘three female voices. 
They are: Sir H. Bishop’s “The Thistle, the Sham- 
rock, and Rose,” Dr. Cooke’s “ Hark! the Lark at 
Heaven’s Gate sings,” R. J. S. Stevens’ “Blow, blow, 
thou Winter Wind,” M. P. King’s “ When shall We Three 
meet again?” Samuel Webbe’s “ Divine Cecilia,” and 
R. J. S. Stevens’ “Ye Spotted Snakes.” The selection 
leaves nothing to be desired ; at any rate, it would be 
impossible to wish a single item away. Freshness, 
simplicity, manliness, fluency, and melodiousness 
characterise every one of the compositions. We do 
not speak of preferences because all are good, and we 
would avoid even the appearance of slighting any of 
them. An ad libitum pianoforte accompaniment is added 
for the purpose of practice. 
R. Burk- 


Académie de Musique & Geneve. Geneva: 


hardt. 
THERE are three essays in this publication: De /a 
Méthode dans ? Enseignement musical, by C. H. Richter ; 
La Corrélation entre la Mesure et le Rythme, by Mathys 
Lussy ; and De 7 Enseignement musical en Suisse, by 
E. Jacques-Dalcroze. The last of these pleads for a 
State music school. Lussy’s substantial and clever con- 
tribution has already been mentioned in the MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD ; it appeared originally in German in 
the first number of the Vierteljahrsschrift fir Musik- 
wissenschaft. Mr. Richter’s “On Method in Musical 
Teaching ” furnishes food for thought. The ideas are not 
new, but true and clearly stated. ‘Among all the 
methods we know, only one seems to us good—namely, 
that of our much-beloved master, Theodor Kullak. 
What, then, was the mystery of the system he employed ? 
One word of Kullak tells us: There is nomethod!” Or 
less oracularly expressed, There is a different method for 
every pupil. The teacher has to ask himself every time 
a new pupil presents, himself: “What are the latter’s 
motives, what is his temperament, what his degree of 
comprehension and attention, and what are the predomi- 
nant qualities of his natural endowments? Has he a 
good memory? Does he know how to seize rapidly a 
musical combination? What impression does music 
produce on him?” &c. &c. “The higher task of all 





education ought to be the bringing out of the individuality 
in developing the natural endowments. A music-master, 
like any other master, finds himself face to face with as 
many diverse talents as pupils.” These notes and quota- 
tions will show the drift of the essay. 


The Cathedral Prayer Book. Edited by SIR JOHN 
STAINER and WILLIAM RUSSEL. London : Novello, 
Ewer & Co. 

THIS publication has for its object the avoidance of the 

inconvenience and costliness of the number of separate 

books usually requisite for the members of a choir in the 
performance of an ordinary choral service. “ This 
manual,” say the Editors, “provides not only for the 
daily morning and evening prayer, and the choral cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion in all its completeness, 
but also for the whole of the occasional offices contained 
in the Book of Common Prayer. A special feature of it, 
moreover, is that it includes an appendix, in which are 
contained not only Tallis’s Festival Responses and Litany, 
but a great deal of other additional and miscellaneous 
matter which, it is conjectured, will add greatly to its 
usefulness and value.” The pointing of the Psalms and 

Canticles is that known as the Cathedral Psalter, edited 

by the Rev. T. Flood-Jones, James Turle, Rev. J. Trout- 

beck, Sir John Stainer, and Joseph Barnby. Excepting 
those of the appendix, the Versicles, Responses, and 

Litany are from Stainer and Martin’s arrangement 

(founded on Goss) used in St. Paul’s. To detail the 

contents of the appendix, which extends to seventy-two 

pages, would take up too much space. There can be no 
doubt that this handy well-printed and well-edited book 
will be a boon to those for whom it is intended. 


J. S. Bach's Organ Works. Edited by W. T. Best. No. 
26: Fugue ‘in G minor. (Edition No. 9,846; net, 
Is.) London: Augener & Co. 
THE twenty-sixth number of Best’s edition of Bach’s 
organ works brings the G minor Fugue No. 3 (g, @’, 4), a). 
This fugue is not distinguished by elaborateness and 
reconditeness, but by “go” and flow. There is a “ hurry- 
ing force” about it which is truly exhilarating and re- 
freshing. For detailed criticism we refer the reader to 
Professor Spitta’s “ Life of Bach” (Vol. I.; the third chapter 
of the third book ; the discussion of the compositions of 
the Weimar period). One forgets in the fugue before.us, 
as indeed in most fugues of Bach and those of the best 
masters, how much there is of artificiality in this genre of 
composition. Perhaps we ought to have said it is 
wonderful to see how a form which in the hands of most 
gives rise only to cold, graceless artifice, becomes in the 
hands of a few a vehicle of living, beautiful art. Mr. 
Best has discharged his manifold editorial duties (in- 
cluding registration, metronomisation, fingering, &c.) 
with admirable care and ability. 


Classical Violin Music of celebrated masters of the 17th 
and 18th centuries, edited and arranged for violin 
and pianoforte by GUSTAV JENSEN. Book 20: 
Adagio and Rondo by W. A. Mozart. (Edition 
No. 7,420; net, Is.) London: Augener & Co, 

MOZaRT’s violin solo compositions are nowadays rarely 

heard. Change of taste and development of technique 

have, of course, much to do with this neglect. The 
following question would be an interesting subject for 
discussion: Will Mozart’s violin compositions at a future 
time excite as much interest as now Corelli’s and 

Tartini’s? Mozart was, of course, a greater composer, 

but, though a good violinist, he was hardly a violin 
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virtuoso, at any rate, did not occupy such a position as a 
violinist in his day as Corelli and Tartini did in theirs. 
If, however, anyone looks for instances of violin composi- 
tions by Mozart worth preserving and playing, he will 
find two in the 2oth book of “ Classical Violin Music ”—in 
the singing, but ornate, Adagio molto (in E major), and in 
the graceful and equally ornate Rondo (in C major). 
Herr Jensen has most ably transcribed the orchestral 
parts for pianoforte, and carefully fingered and otherwise 
marked the violin part. 


The Study of the Viola. By FR. HERMANN. (Edition 

No. 7,652@; net,1s.) London: Augener & Co. 
THE publication, of which this is the first part, comprises 
three parts. To judge fromthis introductory part, Professor 
Hermann has succeeded in providing the student of the 
viola with a good practical introduction to the playing of 
this instrument. Part I., which contains explanatory 
remarks as well as twenty exercises, consists, besides a 
preface, of seven sections treating of “The strings of the 
viola, and its compass in the first position,” ‘ Exercises 
for familiarising the left hand with the finger-board,” 
“Exercises in reading notes in the alto clef,” “ Exercises 
on the C and Gstrings,” “ Bowing exercises,” “ Exercises 
on keys with sharps,” and “Exercises on keys with 
flats.” In conclusion we will quote a passage from the 
preface which cannot but interest those who intend to 
devote themselves to the second smallest member of the 
violin family. “The study of the viola ought not to be 
commenced before the student has acquired in violin 
playing a correct and vigorous manner of bowing, and a 
sure intonation, at least in the first position. In this place 
the author begs to draw attention to his instructive works, 
Le Commencement de (étude and the first book of his 
Etudes spéciales, both published by Augener & Co. These 
works are based on the same teaching principles as the 
present exercises.” —_—— 


Pastorale pour le violoncelle avec accompagnement du 
~~ Par W. H. SQUIRE. London: Augener 
Co. 
MR. SQUIRE transports us by the music of this piece to a 
scene where all is serenity—a cloudless sky, a lovely 
landscape, and happy humanity. In short, his Pastorale 
is an idyl that makes one dream of a delightful Cocagne. 
Formally the piece presents itself as a Moderato in 3, an 
Allegro vivace in +, and a repetition of the first Moderato 
with a different close. .-—_——~ 


Gondoliera for two violins, violoncello, and pianoforte, 
and Marcia funédre for two violins, viola, violoncello, 
and pianoforte. By ALEX. S. BEAUMONT. London: 
Charles Woolhouse. 

CLEAR, melodious, and otherwise well-conditioned, these 

two compositions, which make no heavy demands on the 

performers, may be signalised to quartet and quintet 
players who, from choice or necessity, do not worship at 
the altar of the classics. 

Petits Morceaux de Salon (faciles) pour le violon avec 
accompagnement de piano. Op.146. Livres I., II., 
III. Par CORNELIUS GURLITT. (Edition No. 8,677, 
a, 6,c; each, net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THESE twelve drawing-room pieces by Gurlitt deserve the 

attention of the cultivators of the violin. They are not 

difficult, and yet thoroughly effective ; they are not pro- 
found, and yet thoughtful ; they are not far-fetched, and 
yet interesting ; they are not elaborate, and yet musicianly. 

In short, we have in them compositions written with ease, 

taste, and ability, by a man of talent. The music of this 

opus is pleasing because it is genuine—it flows straight 
from the heart and mind of the writer through his pen 





and the fingers of the executants into the heart and mind 
of the hearer. The first book contains a joyous, sturdy 
Lindler, a fresh Neues Leben (New Life), a tender, 
ingenuous Nocturne, and an emotionally agitated /m- 
promptu,; the second, a merry Lindlicher Tanz (Rustic 
Dance), a broadly melodious £/egze, but slightly touched 
with melancholy, an energetic, urging Aufschwung, and a 
sweetly expressive Romanze; and the third, a rocking and 
gliding Barcarolle, an Andante religioso in the form of a 
meditation on the chorale Wer nur den lieben Gott 
lisst walten, a Fantasie full of strength, and an exceed- 
ingly brilliant and pleasing Capriccio. 


Sonates miniatures (en LA mineur et en SOL) pour violon 
et piano. Par CARL REINECKE. London: Augener 
& Co. 
IN these miniature sonatas Professor Reinecke writes 
with that mastery of form, exquisiteness of matter, and 
charm of manner the musical world so well knows. The 
first sonata (in C major) consists of an Allegro moderato, 
an Andantino, a Scherzino, and a Rondino; the second 
(in A minor), of an Allegro, an Adagio, and a Rondo. 
The elegance and insinuativeness of these excellent com- 
positions cannot fail to win multitudes of friends, The 
notes of the first position are not exceeded in the violin 
part. —— 


Songs with pianoforte accompaniment (English and 
German words), By EMIL KREUz. London: 
Augener & Co. 

WE have here seven songs, published singly, folio size, 

and forming part of a series which seems to be a selection 

from Mr. Kreuz’s numerous books of Lieder. The seven 
songs in question are: No. 1, “Lassie with the Rosy 

Lips” (Madchen mit dem rothen Miindchen), Op. 1, 

No. 3; No. 6, “Slumber Song” (Schlaf Du lebes 

Kind), Op. 3, No. 3; No.7, “The True Kiss” (Sie 

sagen wohl ein Kuss sei Scherz), Op. 4, No.2; No.9, 

“Joy after Storm” (Nach dem Gewitier), Op. 6, No. 

2; No. 12, “The bonnie wee thing” (Liebe Kleine), 

Op. 7, No. 4; No. 14, “Sir Knave of Bergen” (Schelm 

von Bergen), Op. 14, No.1; and No. 15, “ The Flower 

of Love” (/ch lied’ eine Blume), Op. 14, No. 3. They 
are some of the best numbers from the composer’s publi- 
cations, which on their first appearance we duly noticed, 

and were able to praise. Mr. Kreuz has imagination, is a 

good musician, understands his poets, in short, writes 

excellent songs. Some of the above-mentioned songs are 
to be had in two keys, and one (the “Slumber Song ”) 
even in four. ———_ 


Germania: Favourite German songs with pianoforte 
accompaniment (English and German words). Lon- 
don : Augener & Co. 

GERMANIA is not a new collection of songs, being already 

in its eighth series, and the songs before us comprising 

the numbers 635—640. The composer of the present 
items is Mendelssohn, not one of the foremost masters of 
the Lied, but one who has given us charming speci- 
mens of it. Zvdstung (Consolation), Frihlingslied 

(Spring-song), An die Entfernte (To the distant one), 

Schilfied (Reed-song), Auf der Wanderschaft (De- 

parture), and “Night-song” (lVachilied) prove this with 

more or less force. Mendelssohn’s refinement, poetic 
feeling, and perfect form are evident throughout. 


Sonate miniature en RE pour violon et piano. 
No. 2. Par CORNELIUS GURLITT. London : Augener 
& Co. 

ALL the good we said of the first sonata of Gurlitt’s Op. 

180 may be more emphatically repeated in connection 


Op. 180, 
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with the second. Perfectly simple, extremely tuneful, 
and very short and easy, are the epithets which, in our 
opinion, describe the sonata as well as words can 
describe it. 


RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


From : E. ASCHERBERG & Co, : (G. J. Codd), ‘* The Storm Queen ” 
Song.—BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND MusicAL GUILD: “ Report 
and Proceedings.”—F. W. CHANOT: (£4. Woycke), ‘‘Deux Mo- 
ments Musicaux, Nos. 1 and 2,” Violin and Piano,—J. CURWEN & 
Sons : (/. C. Marks), ‘‘ The Church Choralist,”” No, 120.—LONDON 
Music PUBLISHING Co. : (W. LZ. Biggs), ‘‘ Elihu,” Sacred Cantata ; 
‘Organist Quarterly Journal,” Part 90, Vol. 12.—NOVELLO, 
Ewrr & Co.: ‘Albums for Violin and Piano,” Nos. 11 & 12 
(Corelli) 15 (Dolmetsch), 17 (Handel), 18 (Corelli); {/. H. Anger), 
‘*Bonnie Belle’ Madrigal; (/. S. Bach), ‘‘ The Passion ;” (/. C. 
Bridge), ‘‘ Rudel,” Dramatic Cantata; (&. B. Clarke); ** A Christ- 
mas Chime,” Song; (G. /. AH. Churcher), ‘‘ Benedictus in F,” 
**Te Deum laudamus in F;” (G. Halford), ‘‘ The Paraclete,” 
Sacred Cantata ; (D. R. Munro), ‘‘ Benedictus in F,” ‘‘ Te Deum 
laudamus in F;” (Ff. G. Warne), ‘‘ Eventide,’ Quartet with 
Chorus. —SALTER & Son: (/. Frewer), ‘‘ Scherzo, in A minor,” 
Violin and Piano.—SCHLFSINGER: ‘‘ Loewe-Album,” Vols. 1 and 2, 
Rallads.—E..iott Stock: (/. 2. Littler), ‘‘ Songs of the Church.” 
—WeeEKes & Co.: (W. /. Lockitt), ** Lilies,” Ballad; ‘‘The 
Welcome,” Song.—C. WooLHousE: (A. S. Beaumont), ‘‘ Gage 
d'Amour,” Violoncello and Piano, 








@peras and Conrerts. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
THE season at Covent Garden has been one of extraordinary 
variety and activity, and probably never before has any operatic 
manager placed such a choice of works upon the stage. Mr. 
Harris cannot be charged with following any particular school, 
for he has produced such. classic masterpieces as Fidelio and 
Orfeo, while contrasting them with such light and tuneful operas 
as the popular Marta of Flotow, which was revived with com- 
plete success, in a great measure owing to the graceful manner 
in which the charming Russian singer Mlle. Mravina sustained 
the character of the heroine. Mlle. Mravina sang all the 
music well and acted admirably, while she excited the audience 
to enthusiasm by her singing of the ‘‘ Last Rose of Summer,” 
which Flotow has so ingeniously introduced in his score. The 
transformations of Mara have been curious. Originally a ballet, 
it was changed into acomic opera. Then when it appeared to 
please, the composer improved it until 1/ar¢a became one of the 
most universally popular of the lighter school of operas. Besides 
the efforts of Mlle. Mravina, Mlle. Giulia Ravogli sang well 
as Nancy, Signor Ravelli was excellent in the tenor music, and 
M. Edouard de Reszke appeared as Plunketto with great 
success. On Friday, July 3rd, Beethoven’s Fide/io was revived. 
Standing at the head of the classic school of operas, this work 
was appreciated as warmly as ever by the more intellectual 
opera-goers, but it did not draw to the same extent as many 
works of infinitely less value. But this can be easily under- 
stood: the merits of Beethoven’s opera appeal to the few: it 
is intensely dramatic in some scenes and deeply pathetic in 
others, but ‘the reign of domestic sentiment in opera has 
doubtless gone by. Our music lovers are apt to be cynical when 
a homely scene is produced, and there has grown up a love of 
the weird and mystical as being the most fitting for operatic 
subjects. Thus it is that such themes as Lohengrin and Jann- 
hduser find more favour than they did, as poetical and remote 
legends of the past are blended with spectacular effects. The 
passionate scenes of Shakespeare, as for example, Romeo and 
Juliet, meet with greater appreciation than formerly, and 
Gounod’s opera, although the music is not strong, pleases greatly. 
Carmen continues in favour, having been revived in French, 
M. Jean de Reszke appearing with quite remarkable success as 
the soldier-lover. Madame Melba, the sweet-voiced Australian, 
made a great hit as Micaela, singing the music of that character 
with exquisite taste and acting with rare charm of manner and 
style. On Wednesday, July 8th, the State visit of the German 





Emperor attracted an audience such as scarcely, if ever, has been 
seen in any opera house. Mr. Harris strove hard to produce an 
interesting selection of music, but it may be questioned whether 
a complete opera would not have been better than the single 
acts and fragments chosen for the occasion. One fact in rela- 
tion to the performance may be alluded to with regret, and that 
was the bitterness of spirit with which the visit of the Emperor 
was regarded by a section of the Parisians, who, not content with 
regarding the very natural friendliness between our Royal Family 
and that of Germany with envious feelings, seized upon the 
opportunity to attack some of the vocalists who were expected to 
appear on the occasion. The folly as well as rancour displayed 
may be seen when even the brothers De Reszke and others who 
could not be regarded as French artists came under the 
Parisian ban. This caused the manager some difficulty, but it 
was surmounted and the performances went off very well on 
the whole. The first act of Lohengrin was given, Signor Perotti 
being the hero, M. Edouard de Reszke represented the King, 
and an English vocalist, Mr. Alec Marsh, appeared as Telra- 
mondo and acquitted himself very well indeed, although he had 
not many hours to prepare for his début ; the American vocalist 
Miss Eames received a special compliment from the Emperor 
for her excellent rendering of Elsa. An act of Xomeo and Juliet 
in French was given, Madame Melba being the heroine, and 
singing her best, M. Jean de Reszke braved the wrath of his 
Parisian admirers by representing the hero, and M. Edouard de 
Reszke was the Friar. Next came an act of Gluck’s Orfeo, in 
which Mlle. Giulia Ravogli and her sister appeared. The 
fine singing and expressive acting of Mlle. Giulia Ravogli 
made a deep impression, and she was encored in the famous 
‘**Che fard.” The operatic list was concluded with the fourth 
act of Les Huguenots, in which Madame Albani and Signor 
Ravelli undertook the chief parts. We give the musical doings 
as the record of a special event, but in reality the attention 
of the brilliant audience was so taken up with the Emperor, the 
Empress, and the other Royal visitors, that not much thought 
was given to the stage. The appearance of the house was 
splendid in the extreme. Festoons of the loveliest flowers were 
hung over every box, and bouquets were placed for each visitor. 
When lighted up and contrasted with the gay uniforms of the 
military visitors, the rich dresses of the ladies, and the gorgeous 
decorations of the Imperial box, the effect was quite dazzling. 
We do not remember in a long operatic experience any public 
occasion when so much splendour was combined with such good 
taste and artistic arrangement. On Tuesday, July 14th, Madame 
Nordica reappeared at Covent Garden when Verdi’s Aida was 
finely represented. Madame Nordica had not been seen this 
season until this occasion, and she acted and sang so well as to 
prove to the audience that the heroine of Verdi's effective and 
melodious opera could hardly have been rendered more brilliantly. 
Madame Nordica was in fine voice and her reception was 
enthusiastic. Signor Ravelli made an excellent Radames, not 
imposing in stature it is true, but vigorous and admirable in his 
vocal efforts. 





VERDI’S O7EZLLO. 


THE production of Ofe//o at Covent Garden may justly be 
regarded as one of the most important events of the season. 
The opera had been long promised but was delayed owing to 
the indisposition of M. Jean de Reszke, who was unwilling 
to undertake so arduous a character until he was in complete 
possession of his physical powers, therefore the opera was 
several times postponed, but at length Verdi’s work was given 
with the greatest success on Wednesday, July 15th. It was 
originally produced at Milan in February, 1887, and two years 
ago was performed at the Lyceum Theatre, when M. Maurel 
was the Iago and Signor Tamagno the hero. On this occasion 
M. Maurel reappeared in his original character and M. Jean de 
Reszke represented the Moor. He gave the utmost significance 
to the character, and sang with magnificent effect. M. Maurel 
repeated his fine performance of Iago, singing the ‘‘ Credo” 
with great force. Madame Albani could not have been better 
suited than’as Desdemona. The opera was well placed upon 
the stage, without making too much of the spectacular effect. 
The question whether the Italian composer has followed in the 
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footsteps of Wagner need hardly be seriously discussed, as no 
composer of eminence could afford to overlook the example of 
the German composer. There are beautiful passages in Ofello, 
for example, the exquisite madrigal where the peasants welcome 
home the Moor and his gentle wife, the ‘‘ Ave Maria” 
and the ‘* Willow Song,” the “farewell,” in which the senti- 
ment of Shakespeare’s poetry is so well expressed. The duets 
between Iago and Othello and Desdemona and the Moor are 
also finely written, and throughout the work the dramatic spirit 
is also kept in the choral and orchestral portions. The latest 
published opera of Signor Verdi does honour to the Italian 
school in preserving the traditional flow of melody, while giving 
higher dramatic significance. 





THE LIGHT OF ASIA. 


A REMARKABLE example of operatic music was the setting of 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s famous poem, Zhe Light of Asia, by Mr. 
Isidore de Lara. This popular vocalist, known hitherto by less 
ambitious efforts, made a bold venture in treating this beautiful 
Indian subject in operatic fashion. Mr. Beatty Kingston has 
adapted the story as a lyrical libretto, and if Mr. De Lara may 
not have reached the standard some composers would have 
attained in their treatment of such a theme, he deserves great 
commendation for the grace and fancy displayed. An examina- 
tion of the score reveals what might have been expected, that 
Mr. De Lara has trusted mainly to the vocal interest of the 
subject, and has made no great effort to illustrate the Indian 
surroundings by elaborate orchestral music. The instrumental 
portion is, therefore, of a simpler kind than is customary in 
modern operas, where dramatic and spectacular effects are 
combined. There are, ‘it is true, Indian marches of a pictu- 
resque kind, and dances for Nautch girls, pilgrims’ pro- 
cessions, &c., and an endeavour has also been made to illustrate 
the mystical effect of the story. Zhe Light of Asia was 
announced for production at the Royal Italian Opera on 
Wednesday, July 22nd, but was postponed. 


THE RICHTER CONCERTS. 


THESE concerts have been full of interest, the choice of 
music being admirable and its performance most artistic, under 
the able direction of the conductor, who appears to have the 
same desire to interpret the simplest compositions as well as the 
most elaborate in the spirit intended hy the composers. This 
is a rare faculty in an orchestral conductor, and it is one which 
has greatly tended to raise Herr Richter to his present eminent 
position. Thus, for example, at the concert given at the end of 
June there was the remarkable contrast of style in the ‘* Clock 
Symphony ” of Haydn and the symphony of Briickner, in which 
all the elaborate devices of modern instrumentation are .em- 
ployed. Herr Richter made a distinct difference in his method 
of conducting the two works. At the concert of July 6th 
Cherubini’s overture to Medea was performed most beautifully. 
The opera, one of sixteen written by the composer, is now 
almost forgotten by the younger generation of opera-goers, but 
some of us remember, with pleasure, how finely Titiens used to 
render the character of the heroine at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
in 1869. Since Titiens nobody seems to think of Cherubini, as 
his operatic music does not suit the “light soprano” of the 
present day. At the concert in question Mlle. Clementine de 
Vere, a vocalist new to this country but who has had Conti- 
nental experience, sang the air of the ‘‘ Queen of Night” from 
Mozart’s Zauberflite with considerable fluency and purity of 
tone. The ‘‘Good Friday” music from Parsifal, and vocal 
pieces from Gotterdimmerung and Die Meistersinger were given 
by Herr Heinrich with capital effect. At the concert of the 
13th Grieg’s interesting orchestral suite Peer Gynt was per- 
formed for the first time at these concerts, and so admirably as 
to awaken the enthusiasm of the audience. Schumann’s 
Rhenish Symphony was also included in the programme. 
Madame Katherine von Arnhem sang Beethoven’s ‘‘ Ah! 
perfido”’ creditably. At the final concert, on July 2oth, 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony was a prominent attraction, a 
novelty being Professor Villiers Stanford’s ballad for chorus 
and orchestra, ‘* The Battle of the Baltic,” an appropriate subject 





while the Naval Exhibition is so much in vogue. A favour- 
able reception was given to this work. Mr. Barton McGuckin 
sang airs from Lohengrin, and the overture to Euryanthe 
was given. 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Tuis enterprising institution has, besides the regular concerts of 
students, which frequently reveal no ordinary talent on the 
part of the pupils, been giving operatic performances of a most 
creditable kind. Lhe Bohemian Girl and Maritana and Lucia 
have been performed in excellent style by the students, A stage 
was erected in the practice room, provided with scenery, &c., and 
several of the young operatic aspirants deserved the cordial 
applause bestowed upon their efforts. Mr. Weist Hill, the 
principal, again restored to health, superintended the young 
people and kept them up to the requisite standard. On the 
small stage the performers were sometimes a little cramped in 
their ‘‘soaring ambition” as actors, but they sang the music 
well, and the choruses were especially good, observing the 
gradations of time in an artistic manner. Bright and appro- 
priate dresses were supplied, and the entire arrangements 
reflected credit upon the students and the P rsemneer School. 
Two things are required to make the répresentations as 
musically valuable as they are popular. The first is a little 
more height and depth to the stage, which can, we think, 
be easily managed. The second consideration is the orchestra. 
Having such clever orchestral players as are found at the Guild- 
hall School, their assistance in the operatic performances would 
make the representations complete, and increase their value to 
the principal jperformers as well as to all concerned. Mean- 
while, so far as they have gone, we can heartily commend 
the work done at the Guildhall School. For those who have 
the ability and desire to become operatic singers it is fine 
practice. 


OPERA CONCERTS. 


Mr. Harris has once more revived the opera concerts which 
used to be so popular in the old days at Covent Garden, when 
they were given at the Floral Hall. Now that building is 
employed in a manner characteristic of its name, flowers of 
natural growth, instead of flowers of melody, being the chief 
attraction. Mr. Harris, however, found a congenial home for 
operatic music at the Albert Hall, and, at the end of June, gave 
a brilliant concert in which some of his principal operatic stars 
were heard. The Russian soprano, Mlle. Mravina, was 
brilliantly effective, as were Miss Eames and Madame Melba. 
The excellent basso M. Plancon, M. Maurel, Signor Ravelli, 
M. Edouard de Reszke, M. Lassalle, Madame Tavary, and 
other distinguished vocalists, have taken part in these concerts. 





GRAND OPERA AT ISLINGTON. 


A BOLD venture was attempted at the Grand Theatre, Isling- 
ton, where a number of the principal vocalists of the Covent 
Garden company, with an effective chorus and orchestra, have 
given nightly performances of operas for a fortnight. The 
series commenced with the Zyvovatore, which it must be con- 
fessed was not the happiest choice as the opera has been so 
frequently heard in the suburbs by English companies. But 
praise may be given to the performance: We were present and 
can declare that in most respects the representation vied with 
those given at the Royal Italian Opera. Signor Perotti was 
one of the best representatives of Maurice we have heard. 
Madame Tavary was excellent as Leonora, and Mlle. Guercia 
effective as the Gipsy. M. Dufriche, with his name made an 
Italian one by the simple addition of an o at the end, was 
the Conte di Luna. Carmen, Faust, Lucia, La Traviata, and 
other operas, have been performed, the works being changed 
nightly. Signor Randegger conducted, and succeeded in ob- 
taining a satisfactory ensemble. Should the system take root, 
which is not unlikely, as the performances were given at 
popular prices, we may in the future have suburban opera 
houses for local residents, who will be spared the trouble of a 
journey to town, There is no reason why cheap operas 
should not be good also. 
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THE NAUTCH GIRL. 


THE new Savoy opera was on the eve of production as our 
last number went to press. It was produced with complete 
success although somewhat of a different school from that of 
Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan, In the opera written by Mr. 
George Dance and composed by Mr. Edward Solomon, Indru 
the son of the Rajah of Chutneypore, has fallen in love with 
a pretty Nautch girl, and sacrifices caste in order to wed her. 
But the girl was a Brahmin, only her father had lost caste 
by being saved from drowning by a Pariah. The Courts, 
however, decide that she shall be restored to her rightful posi- 
tion. This spoils the plan of the Rajah’s son, as for a 
Brahmin to marry one of an inferior caste is death. A decree 
of the Rajah complicates the case still further, and the owner 
of the Nautch troupe hurries the heroine away to an engage- 
ment in Paris, while Indru is arrested. In the second act 
Bumbo, an idol, who has been sitting in a shrine for 2,000 
years, comes to life to seek vengeance on somebody who has 
stolen his diamond eye. This causes much grotesque fun and 
comic horror, for Bumbo orders the Rajah and all his family to 
be sent to the crocodiles. The discovery is made that the Grand 
Vizier was the thief, and Bumbo is pacified, taking Chinna 
Loofa, a pretty relative of the Rajah, as his bride. The Nautch 
girl and her lover are once more united, and all ends happily, 
save for the Grand Vizier, whois a victim to Bumbo’s vengeance. 
Bright lively catching music, not rising to the artistic standard 
of Sir Arthur Sullivan, but very pleasing of its kind and 
effective, has been written by Mr. Solomon, and it received the 
fullest advantage of an excellent interpretation. The libretto 
has many amusing ideas, and it may be imagined that the fun 
made by the appearance of a Hindoo idol dancing, singing, and 
delivering caustic speeches on “things in general,” was suf- 
ficiently droll to excite much merriment. Splendid scenery gave 
The Nautch Girl the attractions of a grand spectacle, and 
graceful Indian dances kept up the Oriental character of the 
opera. Mr. Rutland Barrington as the Rajgh was extremely 
funny. Miss Snyder, an American vocalist, proved an acquisi- 
tion as the heroine, and sprightly Miss Jessie Bond as Chinna 
Loofa was very amusing. Mr. Denny as the Idol was eccentric 
in the extreme, and Mr. Courtice Pounds used his light tenor 
voice gracefully in the love ditties. The choruses, which are 
rather ambitious in some instances, were well rendered, and 
there is every prospect that the opera will enjoy a considerable 
share of public favour even if we cannot speak of it as possessing 
the unique individuality of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 





MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS, ETC. 


THE concert at the Albert Hall on the occasion of the visit of 
the German Emperor was a brilliant affair although, owing to 
lack of time, a portion of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s cantata, Zhe 
Golden Legend, had to be. omitted. Madame Albani, Madame 
Belle Cole, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Henschel, sang the 
solos, and the chorus, conducted by Mr. Barnby, was particularly 
fine. — M. Paderewski’s ee recital was an extraordinary 
success. We thought the 

would have torn him to pieces when his recital ended. They 
made him play three more pieces, and some of the fair en- 
thusiasts insisted on his writing his autograph upon their pro- 
grammes.—Miss Decima is the title of the “ operatic comedy” 
at the Criterion Theatre. The music of M. Audran_intro- 
duced in Miss Decima is ‘‘ Frenchy” to the last degree, 
but it agrees well with the comic story, and Mlle. Nesville 
as the heroine is remarkably clever.—The Royal English Opera 
will shortly close until the autumn, when it is understood 
La Basoche will be produced.—We shall have Promenade 
Concerts at Covent Garden immediately after the close of the 
opera season.—Concerts have been given by the students of 
the Royal College of Music, and other similar institutions, but 
the miscellaneous concerts of the month have not been of 
great importance, as operatic doings have absorbed the chief 
musical interest. The “consequence has been that there are 
few novelties to record, one of the latest we may chronicle is 
the concert of Madame Liebhart, by kind permission of the 
Countess of Dudley, at Dudley House, Park Lane, on the 20th, 
when several of the most eminent operatic vocalists assisted. 


air admirers of the popular Pole’ 





Musical Potes. 
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M. CHARLES LAMOUREUX assumed his duties as chef 
dorchestre at the Paris Opéra, in succession to Signor 
Vianesi, on the Ist of July. The rehearsals of Lohengrin 
are now in full swing, M. Lamoureux being assisted in 
the direction by M. Chevillard. 

THE gratuitous performances on July 14th (the Féte 
nationale) were, at the Opéra, Guillaume Tell, and, at 
the Opéra-Comique, Les Dragons de Villars. It is hardly 
necessary to mention that the Marseillaise was an item of 
the menu at either house. 

THE Opéra-Comique closed its doors on the 3oth of 
June. There was some talk of a supplementary fortnight 
for the further exploitation of Alfred Bruneau’s Le Réve. 
But the talk had either no foundation, or the plan was 
abandoned. Though there are no representations at 
present, there are preparations going on for the autumn 
representations. Among the promises for the next 
season are Chapuis’ Euguerrande, Mascagni’s Cavalleria 
Rusticana (with Mile. Emma Calvé) Delibes’ Kassya, 
perhaps also Poise’s Carmosine, and reprises of Massenet’s 
Manon (with Mlle. Sybil Sanderson), Poise’s Folz Gilles, 
and Bizet’s Pécheurs de Perles. 

BRUNEAU’s Le Réve has made such a stir in musical 
Paris that the reader will, no doubt, welcome a critical 
opinion in addition to that quoted last month. M. Elie 
Fargel, in L’Art musical, describes the work as a long 
musical dialogue accompanied by the orchestra. Bru- 
neau’s style, the critic writes, is not that of everybody 
elsé: his harmonies are often too hard, his tonalities 
incomprehensible, his cadences arbitrarily interrupted, 
without necessity from the action of the drama, and 
without pleasure to the ear. The composer makes use, 
and does so very cleverly, of the procedurés of the 
modern school—continuity of dialogue, recurrence of 
leading motives, and independence of the orchestra. 
The invention manifested in the work is honourable if 
discreet ; a lack of intensity, however, is noticeable, 
although we meet here and there with real and even 
profound feeling. 

THE Théatre-Lyrique (Chateau-d’Eau) is financially by 
no means in a flourishing condition, and is still less so 
artistically, if we may believe the accounts we have read 
of its treatment of the Fre¢schiitz, the treatment being a 
maltreatment, nay, a real massacre. 

AT the Paris Conservatoire a professorship of Physio- 
logy and Hygiene of the Voice has been created. 

CATULLE MEND#s is writing for the.charming Pepa 
Invernizzi a pantomime, which Gabriel Pierné will set to 
music. Aix-les-Bains is to have the first performance. 

M. SAINT-SAENS has returned from his travels in 
Algiers and Tunis, and brought with him a grand piece 
for piano and orchestra, the third act of Proserpine, 
and Amour viril, the words of which are by Georges 
Boyer. 

AT the Berlin Opera House there were given during the 
last season, beginning on August 31st, 1890, 256 perform- 
ances of operas, comprising 46 works by 25 composers. 
Richard Wagner gets the lion’s share, 81 evenings: 
Tannhduser, 29; Lohengrin, 24; Meistersinger, 9; 
Flying Dutchman,6; Tristan und Isolde, 4; Die 
Walkire, 4; Das Rheingold, 2; Die Gitterdiimmerung, 
2; and Siegfried, 1. eber’s share consisted of 42 
evenings, 36 of which were devoted to Oderon. Bizet’s 
Carmen was performed 14 times. Nessler’s 7rompeter von 
Sakkingen, 12 times. Mozart, Meyerbeer, and Lortzing 
oe to content themselves with 13 evenings, and Verdi 
with 12. 
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BESIDES the usual réfertoire operas, such as Gounod’s 
Faust, Mozart’s Hochzeit des Figaro (Le Nosze di Figaro), 
Halévy’s Jiidin (La Juive), and Nicolai’s Lustige Weiber 
(Merry Wives of Windsor), the management of Kroll’s 
Theater in Berlin has treated its patrons to an excellent 
performance of Méhul’s admirable Foseph und seine 
Briider (Foseph.) The vocal stars that shine most 
brilliantly are Mmes. Sembrich and Heink, and Herr 
Bétel, the chevalier of the high c. 

CoRNELIUS’ Barbier von Bagdad and Mascagni’s 
Cavalleria Rusticana continue to draw large audiences at 
the Lessing Theater, Berlin. 

THE Royal Theatres.of Berlin have followed the good 
example set by those of Vienna, Munich, Bayreuth, and 
Dresden, and henceforth encores and recalls will be 
forbidden. 

IN the latter part of June, Vinefa,a three-act opera, 
the words by Ernst Wolfram, the music by Reinhold L. 
Hermann, was produced with great success at Cassel. 
The tendencies of the composer are said to be modern, 
but not to exclude broad cantilenas, self-contained arias, 
and extended choruses. The instrumentation is described 
as euphonious, and the tone-painting as characteristic, 
nay, sometimes magical. Notwithstanding the mdhr- 
chenhafte Stimmung of the introductory first act, the 
strength of the work lies in the effective second and third 
acts. 

A GREAT deal of damage was lately done at the 
Munich Theatre by an explosion’ of gas, but the fire was 
happily got under. 

THE summer Symphony Concerts of the Cologne town 
orchestra under Gustav Hollander’s direction are, if 
possible, this year a greater success than ever. The 
programmes comprise solo as well as orchestral composi- 
tions ; the former are executed either by professors of 
the Conservatorium or by artists from elsewhere. The 
Musikalische Gesellschaft honoured the memory of 
Ferdinand Hiller by a “ Hiller Evening,” bringing to a 
hearing overtures, symphonies, suites, and a pianoforte 
concerto by the master. 

THE musical interest of Germany, indeed of the world, 
is centred at this season in Bayreuth, where a series of 
performances of Wagner’s Zannhiiuser, Parsifal, and 
Tristan und Isolde is in progress. Next to Bayreuth, the 
greatest attraction is exercised by Salzburg, where a festi- 
val was celebrated on July 15th, 16th, and 17th, in honour 
of Mozart’s hundredth birthday. To show how great the 
attraction was, we have only to mention some of the 
works performed in church, theatre, and concert-hall— 
the Requiem, the Magic Flute, the G minor and C major 
symphonies, the P minor pianoforte concerto, the G minor 
quintet, the D minor quartet, &c.—and the executive 
forces, the orchestra reinforced by Viennese players, and 
headed by Jahn of Vienna and Hummel of the Mozarteum, 
and the soloists Mme. Essipoff, the Hellmesberger- 
Quartet, Mmes. Bianca Bianchi, Brandt-Forster, Anna 
Hauser, Marie Wilt, Herren Krolop, Von Reichenberg, 
Schuttenhelm, V. Schmitt, G. Walter, &c. 

As a pendant to our notes on the Bcriin opera season 
1889—1890, we shall give some on the Viennese one. 
‘To 1o works of Wagner were devoted 41 evenings ; to 
Massenet’s Manon 25, to his Cid 3; to five works of 
Verdi 16 ; to four of Meyerbeer 15 ; to 3 of Gounod 14; 
to 4 of Mozart 11 ; to 3 of Gluck 8; to 3 of Donizetti 7 ; 
to Weber and Halévy each 7; to Rossini 6; and to 
Beethoven, Liszt, Ambroise Thomas, and Bizet each 5. 
Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana with 22 performances 
stands next to Massenet’s Manon, which tops the list 
with 25. Both works were novelties. 


A FRANZ ABT monument was, on the 13th of July, 
unveiled at Brunswick. 


AT Nice a marble tablet has been placed on the house 
in which in 1840 “the spirit of Niccold Paganini returned 
to and lost itself in the sources of eternal harmony,” as 
the inscription has it ; which also sets forth that “the bow 
once powerful in magic notes lies inert, but that the 
supreme sweetness of it lives still in the perfumed breezes 
of Nice.” 


SOME time ago a Turin society gave a performance of 
Rossini’s Barber of Seville with all the parts interpreted 
by women ; the success was very great. It next gave the 
same opera with all the parts interpreted by men; and 
the success was—the very reverse of great. 


THE Societa Operaia of the small Piedmontese town 
of Fontanetto has placed on the house in which the 
famous violinist Viotti was born a commemorative tablet, 
the inscription of which runs as follows : “In questa casa 
il 23 maggio 1753 nasceva G. B. Viotti violinista. La 
Societa Operaia addi 21 giugno 1891 pose.” 

SOME years ago M. Charles Piot made an interesting 
communication to the Académie royale de Belgique 
relative to an unknown three-act opera, Berthe, by the 
four composers Philidor, Gossec, Vitzthum, and Bodson. 
M. Alphonse Goovaerts, head of the department of the 
Archives générales de Belgique, has now taken up the 
subject in a brochure of sixty pages, entitled Un opéra 
Srangais composé en 1774 pour le thédtre de la Monnaie, 
@ Bruxelles (Paris: Pion), which contains a number of 
letters by Vitzthum, Compain (Vitzthum’s partner in the 
management of the Monnaie), Pleinchéne (the librettist 
of the work), Philidor, and Gossec. 


AN interview of Giulio Ricordi with Verdi, reported in 
the Gazzetta musicale di Milano of the 5th of July, sets 
certain questions at rest. The master is writing an 
opera, entitled Fa/s¢af‘; but it is not yet finished, and he 
is unable to say when it will be, and where it will be 
produced. As he rightly observed, at his age he cannot 
take engagements. He works at the opera for his amuse- 
inent, and because Boito’s libretto exhilarates him. The 
rumour that Verdi has bought land at Milan for the pur- 
pose of building an asylum for decayed musicians is 
perfectly true. But the master is greatly annoyed that 
his intention has become known, although the secret has 
been kept for three years; for no sooner appeared an 
account of it in the papers when there began to stream in 
upon him from all quarters applications for small and 
large sums, subsidies, pensions, and loans. 


A CONGRESS of such as are .interested in sacred music 
will be held in the first fortnight of next November at 
Milan. Thus far it has been settled to have three solemn 
functions with grand musical performances, two organising 
academies, and two grand meetings. 


AT Berlin died on July 4th, at the age of 81, Professor 
August Haupt, the excellent organist and director of the 
Royal Academical Institute for Church Music. 








ELODIC STUDIES progressively arranged 

for advancement of technique and style, with special regard to 

Rhythm and Phrasing. (Folio Edition with English Fingering.) Composed 
for the Pidnoforte by A. LOESCHHORN. Ss. d. 
Book 1. 3.— 
oe ha Easy Studies, Op. 192. (Preparatory to Op, wo {5 _ 
— 


3 
» 4 i i iy dog 
a } 2t Melodic Studies. Op. 193 “16 — 


These works are also published with Continental Fingering, see Augener’s 
Edition, Nos. 6551:—6555. 





London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate St.,E.C., & 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS PER ANNUM (Free by Post) :— 
Postal Union (Europe and America) ... 258. 6d. 
Australia and Foreign Colonies ... we 35. Od. 


The Number of the ‘Monthly Musical Record” 
is 6,000 permonth. This can be verified at Messrs. CASSELL 
& COMPANY’ S, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludeate Hill. 


The Scale of Charges for Advertisements in reference to musical matters 


is as follows :— 
Per Pace 


4500 
SIN. BY3. .. ee ee oe ee 216 o 
41N. BY3... ee ee ee oa e 110 0 
2IN. BY3 .. ee ee eo ee ee 016 o 
1 IN. BY 3 °go0o 


Smaller aivanteunnans at the rate nn 1s. per line. 

Advertisements referring to musical matters arc acce 

there i is room, or if the character of the advertisement 
tion in the MontHty Musica ReEcorp. 

All matters referring to the MontHty Musica REcorp (especially 
Concerts, Reviews, &c.) must be addressed to the Editor of the MONTHLY 
MusicaL Recorp. The Publishers have to do with the Advertisement 
Department only, and cannot take notice of other matters. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


LASSISCHE VIOLIN MUSIK BERUHMTER 
MEISTER des 17ten und 18ten Jahrhunderts. 


Nach den Originalwerken fir Violine und Bass (oder den vorhandenen 
Orchesterpartituren) bearbeitet und mit Vortragszeichen versehen 


von GUSTAV JENSEN. 


ted only as far as 
mits of its publica- 





7401 Francesco Geminiani. Sonate I. (A.dur) .. oe Net, t - 
7402 I. (H moll). oe Ret, Er - 
7403 G. B. Somis. Adagio and. Allegro sus 
Pietro Nardini. Adagio <i see 
J. B. Senaillé. Aria net, I - 
7404 G. Pugnani. Sonate (E dur)... net, I - 
7405 J. B. Senaillé. Sonate (G dur) ea net, I - 
7406 Arcangelo Corelli. 3 Sonaten (A dur, E moll, E dur) net, 16 
7407 Giuseppe Tartini. 2 Sonaten (G dur and G moll)... net, 16 
7408 ” ” Sonate (C moll) ... net, I - 
7409 - is Sonate (C dur) ; Giga (G dur) net, x - 
7410 Henry Purcell. The Golden Sonata (for two Violins and 
Piano) i ais Sis see net, I - 
7411 Francesco Geminiani, Sonate VIII. (D moll) net, I - 
7412 Ausgewiihlte Sonatensiitze net, 1 - 
7413 L. Borghi. Sonate II. (A dur) ste . net, 3 - 
7414 Sonate IV. (Gmoll) . net, I - 
7415 Antonio Veracini. Sonate (2 Violins, Piano, and Violon- 
cello ad did.) .. ; . net, I - 
7416 ” Sonate. (A moll) ‘ net, I - 
7417 G. Torelli. "Concerto (for two Violins and Piano) net, 16 
7418 W. A. Mozart. Andante, Menuetto, and Rondo net, 16 
7419 Arcangelo Corelli, Follia con Variazioni (D moll) net, x - 
7420 W.A. Mozart. Adagio (gE dur) ; Rondo c _ net, £ - 
742t F.H. Barthélemon. Sonate (E moll) net, I - 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, ae Suet, EC, and 


% Foubert’s Place, W. 


S. NOSKOWSKI’S 


NEW PIANOFORTE WORES 
IN AUGENER’S EDITION. 


8272 DEUX DANSES POLONAISES aging oe 





et Mazourka). Op. a3bis ove - net 1 — 
IMAGES. 6 Morceaux caractéristiques. ~ 27:— 

8273@ «= Cah. I. (A l'improviste, Picador, Monologue) net 1 — 

8273 Cah. II. (Cracovienne, Idylle, Zingaresca) ... net 1 — 


8274 “IMPRESSIONS.” 4 Piéces caractéristiques. Op. 29. (En 
Automne, Espiégle, Dumka, Cracovienne gracieuse) net 

6275 CHANSONS ET DANSES CRACOVIENNES. Op. 31. net 2 

6276 TROIS PIECES. Op. 35- eas —— Duma et Valse 

dolente) ° eo net 

6277 MOMENTS sdenannne 4 Pidces anuatien. 

Op. 36. (Les Larmes, Gondoliera, Chanson a 

Sérénade du Printemps) .. ‘ net 

London: AUGENER & Co., 86, Semeins Seen, E.C., 

and 1, Foubert’s Place, Regent Street, W, 





ONGS (Folio Edition with English and German 
Word.) and Pianoforte Accompaniment by EMIL KREUZ, 
0 s. 
Lassie with the Rosy Lips (Madchen mit dem rothen 
Miindchen). Op. 1, No. 3: = 


ta. Original Key (a flat)... 3- 
14. _‘Transposed to F ini eve ~ 3m 
2. Nay, I will never tell (Vorsatz), Op. a, eke 3->° 
3- Last Night as I lay sleeping aaa hab’ die Nacht getriumet). 
Op. 2, No. 3 Za ee a ‘i -— 3 
4. Eppie Adair (O siiss Viel isbchen !) "Op. 3, No. 3- 
5 O “= tes Love yon Lilac far io wir’ mein Lieb’ ye Op. 3 Es 
Slumber Soll (Schlaf Du liebes Kind), Op. 3! No. 3 - 
6a. I, ine : mK 4 
66. IL, inet 4—- 
tc. om i > 4- 
6d, 4-- 
The True | Kiss (Sie sagen wohl, ein Kuss sei Scherz). “Op. ae 
‘tn 
7a. Original for Tenor or mpene (in s) ove oe ooo 3- 
76. _‘Transposed to F 3- 
8 Greetings (Sag, ich liess sie griissen).. Op. 4 , No. +. 3-7 
Joy after Storm (Nach dem ene Op. ‘é No, 
9a. Original Edition (in a) R -3> 
94. _ Transposed to G oe -3- 
10. yy is Sair (Mein Herz ist schwer).. “Op. 7, No. t 3—- 
11, ed, Red Rose (Kin Réslein roth), Op. 7, No. 2 3- 
The bonnie wee thing ( Liebe — = 7. _ 4:- 
12a. Original Edition - F) ae one 4- 
126, _ Transposed to E fi ~~ = 
13. Soft! Roving Wind “(Sill lieber Wind !) ‘Op. 8, No. 2. :” Song 
with Violin dbbligato... pa 
14. Sir Knave of Bergen (Sche!m von Bergen), Op. T4, No. t ... 4 
The Flower of Love (Ich lieb’ eine _— ~ 14, No. 3:— 
15a. Original Edition (in G) as .~ 33> 
154. ‘Transposed to F pan $= 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, meant St, E. Cc, &r I, — 's Place, W. 





Augener’s Edition, 


OCAL DANCE TUNES, Part Songs for 


Female Voices, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, by H. HEALE. 
net, 
Six Two-part Soncs :— s. da. 
g4otoa The Sky'ark. Minuet i we vs 
4o10d Haste thee, Nymph. Gavotte 
qoroc The Cuckoo, Waltz ... - 
4o10d Spring is here.» Macurka 
4gotoe ay, Queen of Blossoms, 
4o1of May Day. Tarantelle pee 
Six THREE-PART ‘Sonas : 
42tt Hear how the birds. Minuet oe 
42:2 Sweet May. Gavotte.. en oa 
4213 When the merry bells ring round. Waltz... a eco 
4214 Bird of Night. Mazurka ... 2 
4215 All hail to thee, thou First of May. 
4210 O Flowers of Spring. Tarantella ... 


Lon!on: AUGENER &CO., 86, Newgate St. E. C. it 1 — s Place, Ww. 


Polonaise 


Cteas 
ArewwWe 


“Polonaise = 


Tittit 
ome rae 





Just Published, price One Shilling. 
GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 


By F. DAVENPORT, 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Koyal Academy of Music, 
And J. PERCY BAKER, 
Associate of the Royal Academy of Music. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


ROYAL 
36, WESTLAND ROW, DUBLIN. 


Patron: Her MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron: H.R.H. the Duke or EpinsurGu. 
President: His Excellency the Lorp LiguteNant or IreLanp. 


The Governors of the Royal Irish Academy of Music hereby give notice 
that a SENIOR PROFESSORSHIP OF ‘THE VIOLIN is vacant, aud 
that they are now prepared to receive applications. 

Candidates must be iully qualified to give the most advanced instruction 
on the Violin, and also t» ac: as Orchestral Leader. 

Copies of Testimonials should be sent with applications to T. R. G. 
Jozé, Mus.D., Secretary, from whom all particulars may be ob- 
tain 





IRISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 








REPARATORY SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
114, Cambridge Street, Warwick Square, S.W. 

Miss O'REILLY, late Student Royal College of Music, and Miss Fe’pars, 
A.R.C.M., prepare ST UDEN L5 in Piano and Theory for the Royal Co!lege 
of Music. Fees, per term, £4 48. ‘Term beg ns Octuvber rst. Wrospectuses 
on application. 
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AN TIQUARIAN MU SI C., | Antiquarian Music—(continued). 
SECOND-HAND VOLUMES. CANTATAS FOR FEMALE CHORUS, VOCAL 
S, th edicts denned SCORES, &c. 8vo. sd. 
ome of them only slightly damaged. q 
Lot 3522, ABT. TheSeasons. AMasque ... .. «. of I= 
Sold by AUGENER & Cco., 86, Newgate Street, London, E.C, ». 35333 — Little Red Riding- hood ae ks fs eee ae 
Sold for cash only. The prices marked are net. No discount. »» 3524. —— Cinderella.. ona “ ous see 1 6 
+» 3625. —— Little Snow- ‘white ost oo oes iat <o 2 6 
SONGS. s. d. » 3826. —— Riibezahl. Op.s93  ... sso nce twee FCG 
Lor 3472. BEETHOVEN. Complete Songs. Original Edition. m» 3507 —— The Golden Lin ws oe oe ae tees 
B&G. 19 » 3528 HATTON, G. F, Golden Rose, Cantata. «.  «« 8.3 
1» 3473. CONCONE. soLegonsde Chant... . 9. we — 7] 3599 OTTO. Christmas Time 1. oe ave oe 13 
»» 3474 HATTON, G. F. 6 Songs ... $e be pe on 1» 353% ——, Book of Words to ditto... eo oe ove wo — 3 
»» 3475 HULLAH. 20 English Songs og ny ee EN 99 389% POISE. Little Christmas v0 ooo ee re a 
» 3476. JENSEN. 6 Favourite Songs. &. RC... — 6| » 353% REINECKE. Little Snowdrop ..  ... Pe oe 3 6 
», 3477, LIEDER-ALBUM, German Songs. &.&G. About 1» 3533) —— Bethlehem, Op. 170 ... ne = ore ose ass 6 
a-h, 14 Songs in a volume ce as es CH S| 388% “Creare, ee a 
» 3478. LIEDERSCHATZ, Vol. G. co mn x 6 | o 3535 —— The Enchanted Swank... uv aw ase FG 
PY tis, » 3536. RHEINBERGER. Poor Henry nek, 100k, wee, . go =O 
» 3479- Vol. II. G. oes ‘en one an int wt 7 
‘+ gf. —~ Vol, Il. Bousd.. “ a a hie Be » 35377 ——— The Daughter of Jairus. Cantata ... “ae we 6 
‘ 3481 MENDELSSOHN. Viscul ped Original and ” 3538. SMITH. The Fairies’ Festival one oe . t= 
a,b. Transposed Edition. Z2.&G. ... “ie we each x 6 
»» 3482. MOZART. 9 Favourite Songs (Transposed). £.&G. — 6 ORGAN MUSIC. 
» 3483. NAVA. Répertoire de Solfege. Soprano. First Part — 6] ,, 3539. BEST. Cecilia. Vol. III. (damaged)... sad = 
o 9484. NURSERY RHYMES for the children of Schumann... — 6 » 3540 —— Cecilia. Books 1, 5, ¢, 8. 12, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
»» 3485. PEEL. 25 Songs for. Young Singers oe we 6 a—r. 24, 25, 28, 33, 35, 36. 17 different Books ... each — 6 
» 3486, REINECKE. 50 Children’s Songs. 4to. Bound .. 2—| ,, 3s54r. BILLINGTON. Corelli's 12 celebrated Concertos... 1 — 
” ard Be nga 4 nel Books I, & II. bape 5| 7 354% CLARK. a Won, Voi oe we 
a,b. ition. wee wie ae el »» 3543e —— Handel Choruses Re " St ars ea gen 
» 3488. —— Op.ox. Mignon’s Lieder... + 2—| ,, 3544. GUEIT. 6 Offertoires commaticlatiqnes. "ies 1, 2 
»» 3489. SCHUBERT. Schéne Miillerin. Original. G. ‘(Peters) — 7 “7 each 1 6 
»» 3490 —— The Maid of the Mill. Original and Transposed. » 3345. HANDEL-ALBUM. BookI. Judas Maccabius ... 1 -- 
a,b. £.&G. on oe - each — 9| ,, 3546. —— Fuge. Eminor...  ... — 6 
” a ae Mey Album. Vol. " “Original and d Transposed. »» 35474,6. —— Selections from Oratorios. (André) 2 Bks. each — 8 
a, te . €ach 2 — y 3548. —— 6 Fugues faciles .. jis oe we — 6 
»» 3492 & 3.— Vocal Album. "Vols. TL. & IIL. E. &G. each 2— ‘0 3549. HESSE, AD. Op. 31. " Som Organ Prelaides wm 6 
»» 3494. —— Winter Journey. Transposed Edition, £.&G.— 9 9» 3550. -—— Op. 66. Praludium und Fuge. pb minor ... we — 6 
a — ” Original. G. — 7] ,, 355% —— Op.7€. Fantasiefor Organ...  ... ie om D 
» 3499 —— Dying Strains. Original and Tvemgeeed. E. &G. y» 3552 & 3. —— Op. 28&29. Orgel-Vorspiele ... a 
a,b, . = each— 9] ,, 3554. KLAUSS. Op.1g9. Choral Vorspiele ... +e — 10 
» 3497 —— 24 Favourite Songs. Original and Transposed. »» 35555 MENDELSSOHN. Op.7. 2 Priludien und Fuge wow I 
a,b. E.&G. Sco eis: s+ each — 9 ‘ 6. MUFFAT. Passacaglia ve ee ee ee ee 
» 3498. SCHUMANN, R. » Album of 30 Songs. “Original and a LANGE, Op. 8. i aa oie 
a,b. Transposed. Z.&G.  ... «, each r—J/ | 3558 LEFEBURE-WELY. Op. 35. ‘Live I. & IL 6 
ot = Myrtle Wreath, Original and Transposed. £.&G, a,b, Grandes Offertoires... ... ‘ «e CR 2 6 
a,b, each — 9 » 3559» —— Offertoire. No. 4 ot eke pi oe ws 6 
VOCAL SCORES. »» 3500. —— Vade Mecum de l’organiste cas inn wo 4 
»» 3500. BELLINI, Norma. G. & J. el * ee ws — g| » 356: LOFFLER. Gralstrahl Concertstiick  ... PO eS 
», 350%. BRAHMS, Op.45. Requiem, £. mr = —- = » 3562, RIMBAULT. Marche romaine. (Gounod) — 8 
y»» 3502 —— Op.so, Rinaldo. G.& EF... ee ee 2 6] 9» 3563) RHEINBERGER, Praeludio we 0. 0 ue 0 ue 
9» 3503) ——— Op.54. Songof Fate. A&G. ... ove on™ @ »» 3564. RINCK. Organ School. (Hamilton) lea 
»» 3504. CHERUBINI. Krénungs Mass No. 3,4 flat. Z. 1 6] » 3565. WESTBROOK. Collection of ancient and ‘modern 
» 3505) HOL. Op.8:. David. D.&G.. 3 6 Fugues one io 
» 3506. SCHUBERT, F. Op. 136. Miriam's Song of Triumph. » 3566. WOLFRUM, Op. 14. “TL Sonata. F minor oe Im 
on _Sanee tee on Py Glory. “hoes ss (Male ony For remainder of Antiquarian Music, see MontHLy Musica Recorp, 
Velen). £.& Z.. ‘ bis i Nos. 244, 245, 246, and 247, also Copaingne of Antiquarian Music, to be had 
_ | gratis. 
” 3508, SCHUMANN. Op. 115. Manfred. ; eee eoe 3 AUGENER & co., 86, Newgue Street, London. 
» 3509. ——— Requiem for Mignon, ZA.&G. nee In 
VOCAL MUSIC. \ 7 iil. PSALM, composed by HAMISH MAC- 
», 3510. ABT. The King’s Féte. Trio for Female Voices ..— 6 ¥ CUNN, for the Opening of the Edinburgh International Exhibition. 
» 351% ANDRE. Birthday Cantata. Trio for Female Voices — 4 Price 18., net. 
»» 3512, BRAHMS, J. Psalm XIII. Op. 27. £. & G. Trio for METHVEN, Simpson, & Co., Dundee & Edinburgh. 
Female Voices oe oe ose see ww 6 
» 3513) SCHUBERT. The Gondolier. Ch. Quartet nee . P 
Voices) sx a dit HE CYCLOPS. A Dramatic Cantata for Tenor 
» are — Hall Quen. Op 4p, Quartet for Male Chron — 3 gig, Soe, Sec nei Male Voees Words bythe Re. 
es 4 Ba wie Mesa Bites Tin. Cine for Male es Voca Score (Edition No. 4,908), net, 2s. 6d. Full Score and Band 
ry 3510. Siew Ni Di, Parts may be had on hire. 
» 35177 MENDELSSOHN. Benedictus Quartet ‘from. Elijah AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, London. 
Mixed Voices * wo 6 
» 3518. ‘Open the Heavens” from Elijah. "Mixed: Voices — 6 . 
4» 3519. “Thanks betoGod” ,, 4, aii vie sing. i OTICE TO THE TRADE.—The English 
5» 3520. “But the Lord” % e 5 jin Copyright of Raff's ‘‘ Abends” belongs to Mr. C. F. Peters of 
»» 3521. Chorus, ‘‘ He that shall endure” ” ” — 6] Leipzig, and the sale of any other Edition of this work is actionable. 
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Will be published by 1st SerTEmBER. 


AUGENER’S EDITION 
OF THE 


MUSIC SELECTED BY THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC and 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


FOR 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 1891-1892. 
A.—LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS, 

és JUNIOR GRADE, Containing 6 Pianoforte Pieces net r— 

6133. SENIOR GRADE. os »» ” net 1 — 
B.—LOCAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


6134 LOWER DIVISION. Containing 4 Pianoforte Pieces net 1 — 
6135 HIGHER DIVISION. os a as net 1 — 
N.B,—All the Studies and Pieces wanted by a Candidate ad 

; be had in 1 volume for rs, net. 


Published by AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place, W., London. 








NEY WORKS by IGNAZ LACHNER :— 


Op. 92. 3 Sonatinas for 3 Violins— s. d. 
52934 No. 1, in B flat ee ar as ee ee « net r— 
52936 2, inG wae net 1— 
§2y3¢ 3, in A. és - net r— 
Op. 93. 3 Messenun de Salon ; pour Violon et Pleno— 
75114 Nocturne net 1 — 
75115 Tarantelle nett 1— 
7511C Danse des matelots- net x -—- 
Op. 94. Deux Morceaux dé Salon pour Violon a avec Plano— 
No. t. Siesta ae oe ee ee - = 
2. Grande Polonaise .. sé ee ee . 4 
Op. 95- Vier Klavierstiicke— 
No. 1. An der Quelle 3- 
2. Nordisch .. 3-- 
3- Gondelfahrt 3— 
4 Freude ee ‘ 3 
Op. 96—98. 3 Sonatinas for 2 Violine= 
5621 No. 1, in a major. Op. 96 net 1 -—- 
5622 2, in D major. Op. 32 net r— 
5623 3, in B flat major. Op. 98. aa net t— 
Op. 99-101. 3 Sonatinas for Violin and Plano— 
7503 No, 1, in A major. Op. ‘ met I 4 
75% 2, in B flat major. 3p. 100° net 3 4 
7505 3, inG major. Op. 101 ~ net r 4 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, ate I, ‘Dechert Place, London, 





FOLIO EDITIONS. 


PERLES MUSICALES. 


Recueil de Morceaux de Salon pour le Piano, 
NOSKOWSKI. 


Mazourka. 





z. S. 7 23, No.2 ... “ w- 4 
2. L. SCHYTTE. Berceuse ove ose eco wo 3 
3. E. DEL VALLE DE PAZ. S ll alla popol Op. 66, 

_* oe din one wo B= 
4. S. NOSKOWSKI. Picador. Op. o. Noss 2 - 3- 
5. L. SCHYTTE. En Aval (Den Fluss hinab) “ I— 
6. S. NOSKOWSKF. Monologue. Op. 27, No.3 . 7 3- 
7. E. PAUER. Romance .. - a P = i- 
8. G, PFEIFFER. Le Réve d’Endymion “ Ii 
9. SWAN HENNESSY. Study (Legato) “ 3 
1o. L, SCHYTTE. La Nuit. Caprice ... eco 3- 
11, ADOLF HENSELT. Petite Romance “ 1— 
12, S. NOSKOWSKI. Dumka. Op. 29, No. 3 3- 





Turning to Messrs. Au ~ oy voluminous pianoforte music, we "notice, first, a 
collection of * —_ Music a from various « with 
due to and issued separately. Some dozen 
aombers are - available, and Pianists of moderate acquirements cannot do better than 
secure them of t le salon in its best form.—T7he Daily 
Telegraph, ‘Jennary and, 1891. 


London; AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place, a _— : 











EBENEZER PROUT'’S 


THEORETICAL Worxs 1n AUGENER’S EDITION. 
Demy 8vo. 


Third Edition. 


ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy of Music, &¢. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 9,182. Bound, net, 5s. 


EY TO E. PROUT’S “HARMONY: 
THEORY AND PRACTICE.” 
Augener’s Edition, No. 9,182a. Bound, net, 2s. 


DDITIONAL EXERCISES TO E. PROUT’S 
“HARMONY: ITS ‘THEORY AND PRACTICE.” 
Augener’s Edition, No. 9,1824. Bound, net, 1s. 6d. 


EY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 
TO E. PROUT’S ‘* HARMONY.” 
Augener’s Edition, No. 9,182c. Bound, net, 2s. 6d. 








ITS 











Second Edition. 


c= TERPOINT: STRICT AND FREE. By 
EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy of Music, &c. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 9,183. Bound, net, 5s. 


DDITIONAL EXERCISES TO E. PROUT’S 
‘““COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND FREE,” with Melodies 
and Unfigured Basses for Harmonising. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 9,183a. 





Bound, net, as. 6d. 





In the Press, 


[)OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND CANON. 
AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street, E.C, ; and 1, Foubert’s Place, W., 


mdon. 


Standard Books in Augener’s Edition, 


CONCISE DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL 
TERMS. To which is prefixed an Introduction to the Elements of 


Music. By FR. NIECKS. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 9,180. Crown 8vo. 











Bound, net, 2s. 6d. 


NTRODUCTION TO THE ELEMENTS OF 


MUSIC. By FR. NIECKS. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 9,180a. Crown 8vo. 


ATECHISM OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
(Guipg To INSTRUMENTATION). 
By DR. H. RIEMANN. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 9,201, net, 2s. ¢d. Bound in limp cloth, net, 2s. 6d. 


ATECHISM OF MUSICAL HISTORY. 


By DR. H. RIEMANN. 
Part I. History of Musical Instruments, and History of Tone Systems 
and Notation. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 9,202, net, 2s. Bound in limp cloth, net, 2s. 6d. 
Part II. History "of Musical Form, with Biographical Notices. 
(Jn the Press) 


ATECHISM. OF MUSIC. 
By J. C. LOBE, 
Translated and Edited by C. Bacue. 
Augener’s Edition, No, 9,178. Crown 8vo. Bound, net, 2s. 


HOUGHTS OF GREAT MUSICIANS. 
Collected by LA MARA. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 9,177. Crown 8vo. Bound, 2s. ; paper, 1s. 


HE GREAT GERMAN COMPOSERS. 


Biographical Notices, with some account of their several Works, 
especially adapted to young minds. 
By J. STIELER. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 9,196. Crown 4to. Elegantly bound (with Wood- 
cuts, &c,), net, 7s, 6d. 





Bound, net, ts. 
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N CVELTIES. OUVEAUTES. 
Angee ah, wpe. Le oie Anat sbi. 





AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place, W. (opposite Conduit Street), London. 





Edition PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a2 mains). 5. d. 


Naver. 
CALLCOTT, W. H. Sacred Half-hours with the best 
Composers. Mendelssohn ... 4 > 
8116 DEL VALLE DE PAZ, E. Cortage. “Op. 30, No. 3 
Arranged by the composer .., , 
KEYSER, H. Chanson sans Paroles. Op. *: (a n) 
net I 6 
KIRCHNER, FRITZ. Klinge aus dem Oberland. 
Tyroler Lieder-Walzer. Op. 365 . 3- 
MAAS, ‘I. Evangeline. Original melody 33> 
a Hunting Strain. Melody... ons oo = 
— LeCorsaire. Galop brillant .. es we 4 
— Once I loved a Maiden fair. Old English 
melody. Transcribed 2 6 
PAUER, E. Solemn March, expressly “composed for 
the Wedding of Miss Mary Rocke and — 
H. Maclean, Esq. 3 
PERCIVAL, FRANK. ‘A Wreath of Roses. “A Col- 
lection of Favourite Melodies, arranged and 
carefully fingered :— 
No. 7. Cachouca. Spanish Air dea si 2 
8. Campbells are comin’. Scotch Air 2 
g. Clochettes Galop. De Grau “ one 
10, Come, birdie, come. C. A. White ‘i 
2 
2 


tr. Corricolo Galop. De Grau... *s 
12, Fairy Wedding Chimes. Crawford 


PIANOFORTE DUETS (a 4 mains). 
CALLCOTT, W. H. Sacred Half-hours with the 


best Composers. Mendelssohn _... in <5 
6899 DEL VALLE DE PAZ, EK. Cortége. Op. 39, 
No. 3. Arranged by the composer o met r— 


MOZART, W. A. Twelve Grand Symphonies 
(Posthumous Works) peony by C. nae _ 
6989 No.2. Inp .,,, net 1 — 


2 Plants, 8 vie. 

6656 MENDELSSOHN - BARTHOLDY, F, Wedding 
March from “A Midsummer Night's Dream.” 
Transcribed by E, Pauer ... «| Ot 

ORGAN. 
BACH, J. S. Organ Works. Edited by W. T. Best. 
Third Series (Oblong eee a 
9846 Fugue in G minor ove os ve SE 
9847. +Fugue in C minor see et 2 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Petits Morceaux de 
Salon (faciles). Op. 146:— 
8677a Cahier I.—Ltindler, Neues Leben, Nocturno, Im- 


promptu .. net I — 

86775 », IL—Liindlicher Tanz, "Elegie, Aufschwung, 
omanze net I — 

8677¢ », I1I.—Barcarole, Andante religioso, Fantasie, 
Capriccio .. .. net rI— 


JENSEN, GUSTAV. Classische Violin Musik be- 
rihmter Meister des 17ten und 18ten Jahrhunderts 
nach den Originalwerken bearbeitet und mit 
Vortragszeichen versehen :— 

7420 W. A. Mozart. Adagio (E dur), Rondo (c dur) 
net I — 
7421 F. H. BARTIELEMON. Sonate (Kk moll) ... net © — 

NOSKOWSKI, SIGISMOND. Les Larmes. Piéce 
caractéristique. Op. 36, No, 1. Arrangée par 
Y'auteur .. _ 

SONATINES, arrangées | en ordre progressif, et en 

' partie revues et doigtées par Emile ‘I homas :— 
C. REINECKE, Sonate miniature en UT (C) . 3> 


Novelties—(continued ). ee A 
INSTRUMENTAL. 


HERMANN, FR. _ The Study of the Viola (Das 
Studium der Viola—L’Etude de I’Slto) :-— 
75525 PartIl. 24 Easy Exercises (1st Position), after the 
Author's '‘ Etudes spéciales, Op. 24, 1,” with 2nd 
Viola ad libitum (24 leichte, Uecbungen [erste 
Lage] nach des Verfassers ‘* Etuaes spéciales” 
mit zweiter Viola ad (7bi/um—24 Exercices faciles 
[ire position] d’aprés les ‘* Etudes spéciales” de 
Tauteur avec un second Alto ad (ébstum)... net I 6 
NOSKOWSKI, S. Les Laimes. Piéce caractér- 
istique. . Op. 36, No. 1. sani’ pour Violon- 
celle et Piano parlauteur .. = 
5634 THOMAS, EMILE. Deux Duos pour deux Violons 


net I= 
VOCAL MUSIC. 


HEALE, H._ Glees and Choruses from the Works of 
English Composers, arranged for 3 female voices : 
Series I. (to be sung without accompaniment). 
For the purpose of practice an ad. lib. Pianoforte 
Accompaniment is added. 
4301 6 Glees by Dr. Callcott, Samuel Webbe, Sir 
H. Bishop, and the Earl of Mornington net I — 
4302 6 Glees by Sir H. Bishop, Dr. Cooke, R. J. S. 
Stevens, M. P. King, and Samuel Webbe net 1 — 
4303 6 Glees and Choruses by Sir H. Bishop, Samuel 
Webbe, and the Earl of Mornington ... net r — 
STROLLERS’ SOCIETY (Dublin) Series of 
Quartets for Male Voices :— 
4883 My Silvan Nest. F. Schubert aes ow. = met— 4 
4884 The Two Powers, F. Schubert site .. net— 4 


BOOKS ON MUSIC. 


g20r RIEMANN, DR. H. Catechism of Musical Instru- 
ments (Guide to Instrumentation) . net 2 
Bound in limp cloth, net 
gz02 —— Catechism of Musical History. Part I. History 
of Musical Instruments and History of ‘Tone- 
systems and Notation oa be wo. =net 2—- 
Bound in limp cloth, net 2 6 


AUGENER & Co., London: 
City Chief Office: 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Only West End Branch: 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
(opposite Conduit Street). 


All Communications should be addressed as above. Cheques 
and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener & Co., and 
to be crossed ‘* Central Bank of London.” 


Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, LONDON. 
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